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Here are 3 REASONS why 


you should get ALL THE FACTS om 


MITIN 


_ THE DURABLE MOTHPROOFER 








| | No other type of mothproofing on the market offers 







application techniques (in your mill) and to back you with complete technical 
cooperation from there out. A call for a Geigy specialist entails no obligation. 
Why not write us today? *U. S. Pat. No. 2,311,062 


| more dependable protection . . . such amazingly longer 
life... such a carefully developed scientific background. 
| MITIN®* is outstanding in the field! 
y 1 Geigy is set up to protect your good will with a regular 
periodic technical control program to reassure you 
that your runs are being properly Mothproofed with 
MITIN. 
by Geigy is prepared to cooperate with your sales force 
in developing the full value of this modern sales stimu- 
| lant. 
vf ss The Geigy Specialist is ready to bring you all facts. Call him in today. He'll 
tell you how Geigy is set up to guide you through any of the simple MITIN 
| 
| 


GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


7 Dywstuff Makers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
| 


a 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston + Charlotte, N. C. + Chicago + Los Angeles + Philadelphia 
Portiand, Ore. + Providence + Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 


: . - ¥ 


and Beta Oxy Naphthoie Acid 


(3.0-N.) 


Today’s fashions demand the 
finest . . . in fabric — in workmanship 
— and in color. 
When you use Naphthols and B.O.N. by 
Pfister you are assured of top quality in 


the wet processing of your product. 


RIDGEFIELD NEW JERSEY 









FROM CIBA RESEARCH 


] CLOTH FAST : 
; Bordeaux B 


Perfect color unity is prerequisite to lovely hosiery. Neutrol, 
Fancourt’s easy-to-use dyeing assistant, gives even toning between 
multi-filament welt and mono-filament boot. A special formula leveling agent, 
Neutrol assures perfect color harmony ... less rejects... bigger profits for you. 


Neutrol is just one of the many Fancourt quality-improving products that 
is being used by the country’s leading mills. Your experienced Fancourt fieldman 
has the answer to your dyeing and finishing problems. Wire, write or phone 
today for complete details. 


fe more sales—more easily—for more people 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. | 


PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


IN THE SOUTH—HOWARD A. VIRKLER 
3608 STARMOUNT DRIVE, GREENSBORO, 'N. C. 
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Arnoto, Horrman 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Associated with 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INCORPORATED © EST. 1815 © PROVIDENCE, R&R. I. 
Offices at: Charlotte; Cincinnati; New York; Philadelphia; Providence 





ANTARA PRODUCTS 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET 
New York 14, N.Y. 
Watkins 4-0600 


One new business card 


now bears 


two familiar names 


As of October 1, 1950, Antara Products — 
General Aniline & Film Corporation was 
merged with the Organic Chemicals Division 
of General Dyestuff Corporation . . . The new 
Antara Products Division of General Dye- 
stuff Corporation, thus formed, will coordi- 
nate and handle the sales and service of all 
chemicals and allied products made by the 
General Aniline Works Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 

Extensive research facilities have always 
supported each of these former divisions. 
Through the amalgamation, the research and 
service facilities are infinitely strengthened 
— to an extent that must benefit all present 
customers of either firm. 


You are invited to call upon us for any 


requirements in the broad field of surface 
active Agents— Anionic, Non-lonic or 
Cationic — detergents, wetting agents, emul- 
sifiers, dispersants, foaming or anti-foam 
agents, textile finishing agents, etc. 

Your inquiry will bring a prompt response 
— without obligation — as to whether one of 
the Antara surfactants may make your prod- 
uct easier to sell or less expensive to make. 
We are' also interested in the cooperative 
development of new products. Kindly ad- 
dress your inquiry to Department 62. 


note: The Dyestuff Division will continue 
to operate as before, without change in per- 
sonnel or policy. 


ANTARA. PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Oakland 
in Canada: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17 
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Sen elmo! Maclileliiteliiels 
where highest fastness 
felgelel-ail-chelk-Maae[Ula=el 


MAYVAT" Olive AR Double Paste is entirely suitable 


for all types of dyeing, whether in the pigment 


or reduced state . . . for packages, beams, piece 


goods or raw stock... 





CHEMICALS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


OTTO B. MAY, INC. 


DYESTUFF MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1917 





198 Niagara St. 2511 Lucena St. 
Newark, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 


DYER S. MOSS, Southern Representative 





LIXATE BRINE 
IMPROVES QUALITY 
OF DYEING 


To improve the quality of finished goods 
by eliminating spots, streaks, and white 
edges many mills now use saturated Lix- 
ate brine in the dye tath instead of dry 
salt. 

When dry salt is added it has a tendency 
to create areas of concentrated brine 
around the grains of salt, and these drive 
excessive quantities of dye into fabrics 
and cause spots and streaks. Because Lix- 
ate brine disperses evenly and imme- 
diately through the bath, it helps to elimi- 
nate this difficulty and to produce a 
smooth exhaustion of the dye. 

Results at mills that have recently changed 
from dry salt to Lixate brine indicate 
that in addition to helping to eliminate 
re-dyes and achieve greater uniformity 
of shades, use of Lixate brine also in- 
creases plant efficiency and reduces op- 
erating costs as well. Because brine is 
made automatically and piped throughout 
the plant, the Lixator cuts salt consump- 
tion, and also eliminates the work of 
unnecessary salt handling. 

An engineering development of the 
International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, 
Pa., the Lixator consists of a rock salt 
storage hopper over a dissolving tank 
with a brine collection chamber. Rock 
salt flows by gravity into the tank at the 
same rate it is dissolved, automatically 
replenishing the supply. Water enters near 
the top. As water flows downward, it dis- 
solves the rock salt until it becomes fully 
saturated some distance from the bottom 
of the tank. From that point on the re- 
maining rock salt acts as a filter bed that 
removes all insoluble matter from the 
brine. As a result, when it reaches the 
collection chamber, the brine is crystal 
clear and fully saturated. 

Many mills report that when they use 
Lixate brine in the dye bath they use ap- 
proximately 12 per cent less salt than 
they did when they added dry salt to the 
bath. This is because saturated brine is 
more efficient as the exhausting agent than 
when dry salt is used directly in the ma- 
chines. One gallon of saturated brine con- 
tains 2.65 pounds of salt but when used 
as the exhausting agent, one gallon of 
saturated brine appears to be equivalent 
to three pounds of dry salt. This is the 
figure used for best dyeing results by 
actual experience. 

Lixate brine is always crystal clear and 
neutral—free from acids and alkalies— 
and for that reason is also used to re- 
generate zeolite water softeners. The same 
Lixator provides saturated brine for this 
purpose as well as for use in the dye vats. 
Lixators may be made in any size to meet 
individual plant requirements. 
EES 


SALT! WHY HAUL IT? 


MEASURE IT? STIR IT? 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
FOR “LIFETIME” USE 


OVERHEAD FEED 


SALT 
DISSOLUTION 
ZONE 


FLUSHING 
WATER 
SALT Pt) NOZZLES 
FILTRATION : J 


HOW LIXATOR WORKS 


In the dissolution zone — flowing through a 
bed of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously 
replenished by gravity feed, waterfdissolves salt 
to form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration 
zone — through use of the self-filtration prin- 
ciple originated by International, the satu- 
rated brine is thoroughly filtered through a bed 
of undissolved rock salt. The rock salt itself 
filters the brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 


Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine. 


Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per 
gallon of brine. 


Crystal-clear brine. 

Continuous supply of brine. 

Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator. 

Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 

points of use by pump and piping. 
Savings up to 20% and often more in the 
cost and handling of salt have been 
reported by many Lixate users. Why not 
investigate ? 


e You can eliminate shoveling, 
hauling, and laborious hand stir- 
ring of salt and water, and trequent 
testing of the brine strength — with 
International’s Lixate Process tor 
Making Brine. Stops waste through 
spilling. Saves time and labor. 
Assures accurate salt measurement. 


e The Lixator automatically pro- 
duces 100° saturated, tree flowing, 
crystal-clear brine — which may 
be piped to as many points in your 
plant as you desire — any distance 
away — by either gravity or pump. 
YOU SIMPLY TURN A VALVE tor 
self-filtered, LIXATE Brine that 
meets the most exacting chemical 
and bacterial standards. 


An INTERNATIONAL Exclusive 


TEMXATE Rees 


FOR MAKING BRINE 


*REG.U SPAT OFF. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa. 
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an ANTIFOAMING agent 
of unlimited capabilities 


epayotionnl etficiency 


An odorless, viscous emulsion, DEPUMA 

de-foams without emulsifying or evaporating. 

When stirred into dye liquors and print pastes, it slowly rises to the surface, breaking 
the foam with amazing effectiveness. 


PRINTING—Depuma does not affect the viscosity of print pastes, thus avoiding 
undesirable penetration and possible loss in color valve. 


DYEING—Depuma may be added to either acid or alkaline liquors. 


SOAPING—Depuma permits the use of larger amounts of detergents in soapers 
when desirable. Does not interfere with detergent qualities and 
prevents re-foaming of the liquor. 


A.A.P. technicians will be happy to demonstrate DEPUMA at your plant. 
For detailed information on this important addition to the A.A.P. range 
of superior textile auxiliaries, as well as data regarding your 

individual requirements, consult our nearest branch. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ° Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. ° Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. © Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N.C. © Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. * Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 













NOW! 
Improved 


STEARIC ACID 


Now, by combining modern scientific techniques with 
“know-how” that dates back to 1837, A. Gross & Company 
offer a HEAT-STABLE Stearic Acid with a reduced odor 


level and increased resistance to deterioration. 


This new odor-reduced “Special Improved Stearic Acid” 
is of importance to manufacturers of fine cosmetics, food 
emulsifiers, soaps, stearates and other products demanding 
the highest fatty acid content possible. 

A. Gross’ Stearic Acids follow the natural balance of 
Palmitic Acid and Stearic Acid as found in tallow. The 
importance of the Palmitic Acid content (559%) of natural 
Stearic Acid, whether for the production of quality face 
creams or durable buffing compounds, cannot be discounted. 

For consumers who desire a higher percentage of Stearic 
Acid for less demanding applications, we have available a 
white Hydrogenated Tallow Fatty Acid with a Stearic Acid 


SPECIFICATIONS content of 20%. 


See *¢ Vere a bate MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1837 
Titre °F 130.1°—131. 0° 129.0°—129.7° 
Color 51%,” Lovi- 0.1 0.5 05— 1.0 


Color “sue Lovi- 10— 2.0 2.0 — 3.0 A D v A N T A 6 E § 


bond Yellow 


Saponification 207 — 210 207 — 210 Heat tested for resistance to discoloration and 
Val ie 

Acid Value 206 — 209 206 — 209 oxidation. 

lodine Value 35— 4.5 5.5 — 7.0 


Lowest unsaponifiable content. 
Highest Fatty Acid content. 
Reduced odor level. 


Greater stability in esterification and saponifica- 
tion. 


295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
_ Inquire direct or through FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J. 


’ our distributors. 


M & Co., Inc. Braun Corp. mead & Small, Inc. Charles Albert Smith, Ltd. James O. Meyers & Sons 
dutseurgh, Pe. an dey R. I. o Los Angeles 21, Calif. rae 15, O. Toronto 3, Canada Buffalo, N. Y. 
ical Baker & Gaffney . W. Stark Co. Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. Thompson Hayward Chemical Co. Southern Industrial Sales Corp. 
jes os eg c ™ Philadelphia 7, Pa. Detroit 2, Mich. San Francisco 19, Calif. Kansas City 8, Mo. (and branches) Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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MAYPON | 


MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON ° 








-MAYPON SUPER K 


‘and 


MAYPON K 


for 
Household 
and 


Industry 


MAYPON 4C 


for 
Cosmetics 


Samples 
and 
Literature 


MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON 
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: To the man in the duck blind. 


ember 


Ad, 


1950 


__ ITS THE SPREAD THAT COUNTS 


that needs no 


explanation. 


He knows it’s the shotgun’s spread of fire that 
enables him to cover the area where the ducks 


are rising. 


The spread that gives bleachers and dyers a 
wider operational range is just as important to 
their de-sizing operations as the spread of fire 
is to “good hunting.” So many of them prefer 
the all-purpose de-sizing agent, Diastafor— 
Type L, because it works well in an unusually 
wide range of temperatures and pH, which 
meets all enzyme de-sizing requirements. 

Probably no two lots coming to your mill are 
alike. There are always variables—in water or in 
sizing formulas—to be considered. Sometimes 
some unforeseen factor threatens to turn a job 
into a “problem lot.” That’s when Diastafor’s 


“spread” —its flexibility—counts so much. 


DIASTAFOR 


A TRADE 


MARK OF STAND 


Diastafor—T ype L is practically fool-proof in 
operation ...it gives a fine, flawless finish 
under widely varying conditions. 

Diastafor affords the same uniformly good re- 
sults whether you are working with cottons, 
rayons, or mixed goods. You get the fine hand 
you look for in your finished goods. Diastafor 
helps keep dyeing even and unshaded, without 
streaks or blemishes. It can be used satisfac- 


torily in the continuous process. 


In addition to Type L, Diastafor de-sizing 
agents are available in a number of different 
forms. Diastafor’s leadership for more than 40 
vears has been built on its ability to satisfy 


almost any de-sizing need. 


We'll be happy to furnish further information 
and prices. Standard Brands Incorporated, 
Diastafor Depar.men:. 5! 


New York po N. | 


5 Madison Avenue, 


TED 
ARD BRANDS INCORPORA 
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ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FINISHING MATERIALS 


FOR 
WOOL — COTTON — RAYON — ACETATE 
AND MIXED FIBERS 


FACTORY AT ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc, 


109 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 


FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. ry NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J. 

BRANCHES: 

ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. ~ 675 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. « 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
304 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 
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Gets Your Goods to iis 
gost ANP 
\ 
Market Before conven 


Be wise and thrifty. Write today for 
full details of this low-cost, highly 
efficient new enzyme desizing 
agent... RHOZYME LA. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Raozrme is @ trade-mark, Reo. U.S. Pat. Off and in principal foreign countries. 








AHEAD TO 





WHEN YOU 
CHOOSE YOUR 
WOOL OIL! 








es 


It’s easy to underestimate the importance of the job a 


— 


wool oil performs in your mill. Probably because the 
application of the oil is such a relatively simple operation. 


But you ll never underestimate a wool oil’s importance if you look 
ahead to the contributions it makes to every succeeding operation— 

from picking through finishing. For a good wool oil, properly 
applied, can take many of the kinks out of carding, spinning, 

knitting, storing, finishing and dyeing. 


In fact, that’s exactly what Proxol is already accomplishing 
in many important woolen mills in this country. 


You'll get some new ideas on the meaning of top-notch per- 
formance when you check Proxol results. 


Today—when smooth, trouble-free production is so vital—you 
owe it to yourself to give Proxol a thorough test. Do it now! Ae on Lle- 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














CHECK THESE 6 PROXOL ADVANTAGES: 


Stable Emulsions — easily applied 





Increased Carding Efficiency — less waste, less fibre 
breakage, less static, no corrosion. 


Increased Spinning Efficiency — fewer ends down. 


Stronger, more uniform yarns 


No Change in Storage — no 
heating in the bin, no odor or 
discoloration. 






Easy Scouring — regardless 
of storage period— assurance of 
level piece dyeing. 


Proxol is made by the makers of Olate, the 






industry's leading, all-purpose textile soap 
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REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Manifachiring Chemists 
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7... 1943? Hosiery producers were unable to obtain 
Nylon for the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery, because of 
military needs, and had to resort to rayon. Is history about to repeat? 


If so, it will profit you to remember yet another fact about 
1943: When rayon had to be utilized, and throwsters were faced 
with the problem of supplying yarns which had sufficient elasticity 
and tensile strength—yarns not too harsh, and without tendency 
to kink—Nopco’s Hosiery Treatments *1 and #2 supplied the 
answers. 


NOPCO HOSIERY TREATMENT #1 is a solvent- 
soluble, high melting point, synthetic wax, specifically formulated 
for full-fashioned rayon yarns. it can be used on all types of 
rayon yarns, even those containing some pretreatment. The excel- 
lent sizing resulting from this process, aids tremendously in setting 
and holding the twist in thrown yarn. Knitting results are decidedly 
superior. No difficulty is experienced in obtaining a clear, uniform 
stitch thruout the fabric. Press-offs are minimized. 


2 poo 
Feseancn 
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NOPCO HOSIERY TREATMENT #2 is a water 
emulsified version of Nopco Hosiery Treatment #1. This treatment 
offers an excellent means for processing regenerated cellulose yarns. 
The emulsifying base retains its water absorbing properties even 
after the usual throwster’s drying operation—an outstanding ad- 
vantage in wet knitting. Treatment #2 may be used on all viscose 
and cuprammonium yarns, regardless of manufacture, denier or 
pretreatment. It provides a smooth, waxy coating on the yarn that 
protects filaments against abrasion, and imparts excellent twist 
setting properties which prevent kinking and snarling during knit- 
ting. A good stitch formation is obtained, with minimum press-offs. 
Snagging is considerably reduced during seaming and looping. 


Should Nylon be ‘‘drafted’’ again for military duty, the hosiery 
industry will find the experience and specialized knowledge gained 
by Nopco in 1943, and since augmented, at its service. If history 
repeats... profit by letting us fill your requirements. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cedartown, Ga., Richmond, Calif. 
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look at me 


under ultra-violet 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Portiand, Ore Greensboro Charlotte Richmond Atlanta 
Columbus, Ga New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 


on 
att LAYS 5 


DYE 


DAYGLO® patd (1652 
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IS THIS WHAT YOU GET 
ON YOUR PRINTS? 
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CHEMICALS FOR DYEING - FINISHING + PRINTING 








-\ You Need Never 
Be Bothered Again! 
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XYNOFIX FL will give you 
prints like this every time! 
Just use Xynofix FL in the last print wash. Even your most troublesome colors 


will “stay put’! You can also use Xynofix FL to prevent streaky goods when you 
face delays in your drying program. Give Xynofix FL a test run! 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUF¥S 


has served the textile mills of America 
without interruption since 
1876. 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT ¢ EFFICIENT « ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET e NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 
2520-22 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. * TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
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FOR ASSURED QUALITY IN TEXTILES! 


HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 


U.S.P. Granular and Powder. Shipped in 100, 50 
and 25 Ib. fiber drums. Technical Granular and 
Powder. Shipped in 200 and 50 Ib. barrels, and 100, 
50 and 25 Ib. fiber drums. For the preparation of 


water repellents: production of fast prints on textiles, 
Shipped in 200 and 150 Ib. bbls.; 100, 50 and 25 th. 


fiber drums. 
FORMIC ACID CHLORINATED AROMATICS 


Available in a wide variety of compounds for use 






FORMALDEHYDE 


Formaldehyde Solution U.S.P. A clear, colorless 
liquid of the highest purity. For water repellents, 
glazes and resins. For crease-proofing, shrink- 
proofing and mildew prevention. Shipped in tank 





cars, tank trucks, drums, carboys and bottles. 







For dyeing of acid colors; wool treatment for shrink- 
proofing; emulsions for impregnating fabrics; as a as intesmnedietes in dve mune 
sour to prevent yellowing; acid wash after sulfur soe 
coloring and dyeing. 85% and 90%. Shipped in Also Available: Sodium Formate, Resorcinol, 
125 Ib. carboys and 500 Ib. drums. cylic Acid and Chlorobenzenes. 





Benzaldehyde - Benzoates + Benzy! Chloe 
Chlorinated Aromatics - Chlorobenzenes + Creost 
Formic Acid + Glycerophosphates » Gualacols 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION |, Medicinal Coloids + Methylene £ 
393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 6 PHILADELPHIA 3 ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 11 e RUMFORD 16, RI 









eoothe Modern print 
paste thickener 


Lrrtfer RICH AND BRILLIANT PATTERNS 
on tie materials printed with acid, direct and 
acetate colors on acetate, viscose, wool and 


pure silk goods 


TRUE, EVEN WHITES 
CLEAN-EDGED, COLOR-SHARP PRINTS 


On acetate, viscose and pure silk dress goods 





printed with acetate, acid and direct colors or F 
with white discharge : 
br 


BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN 
DRAPERY DESIGN 





printed with rapidogens, indigosols, and fast- | 
to-light direct colors on cotton, viscose and 


cupra rayon 


You get all of these important advantages 







when you use Keltex as your thickening agent 


KELTEX 
REFINED 









® A PRODUCT OF 
| KELCO COMPANY 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau St. 530 W. Sixth St. 
Chicago 6 New York 5 Los Angeles 14 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN—New York 
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modern 
textile needs! 


i 
' 
° 


Today’s complex process industries call for an infinite 
variety of fine and special chemicals. To serve them, Baker & 
Adamson has geared its production facilities to manufacture a 
host of quality chemicals in any quantity from ounces to tons. 
Thus, B&A can meet your requirements anywhere from 
laboratory development to commercial operations. 
Write today for Yes, Baker & Adamson has developed an unbeatable 
new booklet #FC-2 combination of men, methods. materials . . . truly geared to 


tag listing B&A Fine Chemicals supply fine chemical needs of today’s Te xtile Industry! ! 
tages 


agent | REAGEN A 
— BAKER & ADAMSON 4c Cee 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany © Atlanta © Baltimore* © Birmingham*® ¢* Boston ¢ Bridgeport® ¢ Buffalo® °¢ Charlowe® 
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THE EFFECT OF LAUNDERING ON DIMENSIONS AND 
ELASTIC PROPERTIES OF CERTAIN PLAIN AND RIB KNIT 
COTTON FABRICS 


HAZEL M. FLETCHER and WILLIAM D. GRAHAM 


Textile Physicist Textile Technologist 


Bureau of Home Nutrition and Home Economics 
Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE lack of dimensional stability of 
some knit goods concerns both man- 


ufacturers and consumers. Consumers are COURSES PER INCH OF GRAY GOODS OF ALL FABRICS; COURSES AND 
iin ehies bale ielheies tm gundinn oo WALES PER INCH OF FINISHED COTTON FABRICS 


as to avoid unsightly bagging and stretch- Gray Goods Finished Goods 
ing of garments. Manufacturers are seek- isis Weds Cini: to 2 R& Coes 
ing constructions and finishes which will Ee a ie ee 
eliminate these objections to knitwear. 

Some research has been reported cn Number Number* Number Number Number 
dimensional change of knit goods in laun- 24 25.0 31.2 24.0 23.4 
dering. Also the relationship between 26 25.4 31.0 25.0 23.0 
structure and shrinkage in knit wool fab- 
rics and garments has been studied (3, 4), 
and some data have been reported on 
shrinkage in laundering of cotton fabrics 
(5). More research is needed on the di- 34 33.2 32.2 32.0 22.4 
mensional change of various knit con- 36 36.0 31.4 33.6 23.6 
structions and fiber composition in laun- 38 37.8 31.8 36.4 22.6 
dering. 

The study reported here was a joint 
undertaking by the Underwear Institute 


TABLE I 


Courses/inch Courses/inch Wales/inch Courses/inch Wales/inch 


28 26.4 30.8 26.4 22.8 
30 30.4 31.0 28.0 24.0 
32 32.0 31.4 30.6 22.6 


40 39.0 31.8 41.2 23.8 


(a) Mean of 5 determinations 
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GRAY FABRICS 
o— PLAIN KNIT 
p RIB KNIT 


FINISHED FABRIC 
eo—e PLAIN KNIT 
a---a” RIB KNIT 


BURSTING STRENGTH (Pounds) 





28 30 32 34 36 28 30 32 34 36 
COURSES PER INCH (Number) COURSES PER INCH (Number) 
Figure 2 


WEIGHT PER SQUARE YARD (Ounces) 


Figure 1 
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and the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics in which the Institute 
supplied the fabrics and the Bureau con- 
ducted the laboratory work. The main 
object was to begin to accumulated data 
on the changes brought about by launder- 
ing in the dimensions and the elastic 
properties of cotton knit fabrics of plain 
and rib constructions. 


FABRICS 


The materials were medium weight, 
tubular, plain knit, and 1 x 1 rib cotton 
fabrics suitable for underwear. All fab- 
rics were knit of commercial yarns in 
accordance with established commercial 
procedures, using nine different courses 
per inch as follows: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34, 36, 38, and 40 (loose). Combed Peeler 
30/1 natural cotton yarn having a Z twist 
of 18.3 turns per inch spun from medium 
staple fiber was used. The breaking 
strength of the yarn was 249.3 + 3.4 
grams, and the elongation was 5.52 + 0.08 
percent (mean and standard error of 40 
determinations). 

The fabrics were knit under approxi- 
mately uniform atmospheric conditions of 
78°F. and 50 percent relative humidity. 
Both the plain and rib knit fabrics were 
accumulated on the machine during the 
knitting by the use of tension take-up 
rolls. The following describes the Wild- 
man machines used in knitting the mate- 
rials: 


Machine 


Plain knit cotton 


PLAIN KNIT —— 
RIB KNIT 


ELONGATION (inches) 


COURSES PER INCH 


34 36 
(Number) 


Figure 3 


Elongation at 


rupture of finished cotton knit fabrics; 24 to 40 courses 


per inch, dry; 30 courses per inch, wet 


The water was kept circulating during 
each operation, and the kier was drained 
after each step. All the percentages of 
chemicals were based on weight of the 
cloth. 

The approximate widths of the gray 
and finished tubular fabrics were: 


Finished 
Inches 


Gray 
Inches 





Plain knit cotton 29 28 


Rib knit cotton 18 


Table I reports the number of courses 
per inch of the gray goods and the num- 
ber of courses and wales per inch of the 
finished fabrics. 


Rib knit cotton 





Diameter of cylinder 24 inches 


Circumference of cylinder 75.40 inches 
Cut 

Kind of needles Spring 
Gauge of needles 50 


Revolutions per minute 23 


FINISHING OF FABRICS—The cotton 
fabrics were bleached in a circulating 
kier as follows: 


Operation Amount of Water 


24 needles per inch 


Reagents 


20 inches 

62.83 inches 

14 needles per inch 
Latch 

48 

34 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
FABRICS— 
Weight—The weight of the nine gray 


Temperature Time 





% gal./lb. cloth 
Kier filled 


Wetting out 


Rinsing 


2 hrs. 


15 min. 


plain knit fabrics ranged from 3.2 ounces 
per square yard for 24 courses per inch to 
4.0 ounces per square yard for 40 courses 
per inch (Figure 1); the gray rib knit 
fabrics ranged in weight from 4.3 to 5.3 
ounces per square yard. After finishing 
all the fabrics were somewhat lighter in 
weight. 


Strength—The bursting strength meas. 
urements, which were made with the ball 
burst attachment on the Scott tester, 
showed that the strength of the finished 
fabrics increased considerably as the num- 
ber of courses per inch was increased (Fig- 
ure 2). The strength of the rib knit in- 
creased more rapidly than that of the plain 
knit. 


Elongation—Elongation at rupture in- 
creased as the number of courses per inch 
increased for both the plain and rib knit 
finished fabrics (Figure 3). The elonga- 
tion of the rib was greater than that of 
the plain knit fabrics. 


Elastic Recovery of Finished Fabrics*— 
The ribbed fabrics stretched more in the 
crosswise direction than the plain knit 
fabrics (Figure 4). Of the plain knit fab- 
rics those of 24 courses ner inch stretched 
approximately 60 percent more than those 
of 36 and 40 courses. The rib knit mate- 
rials of 24 courses per inch stretched 
about 40 percent more than the ribbed 
fabrics of 40 courses. Elastic recovery for 
60 percent strain ranged from 73 to 80 
percent for the plain and rib knit fabrics 
(Figure 5). 


*Elastic recovery of the fabrics was determined 
by a procedure recently developed in the Bureau’s 
laboratory (6). For the crosswise measurements, 
three specimens were cut 12 by 8 inches with 
the shorter dimension parallel to the lengthwise 
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80 
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60} 
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1/3 gal./lb. cloth 4% 
j 3% silicate of 
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0.5% soda ash 


Bleaching : . - + 
direction of the knit fabric. Three 5-inch lengths 


were marked off while the fabric was held in the 
elasticity machine under a sufficient initial load 
(30 grams) to straighten but not to stretch the 
fabric. The initial load was removed and a 200- 
gtam load applied. At the end of 10 seconds, 
the three marked lengths were measured. Then 
the 200-gram load was replaced by the initial 
load. Fifteen seconds after the 200-gram load 
was removed, the same three distances were again 
measured. This procedure was repeated with 
loads of 300, 400, 500, 650, 800, 1000, 1250, 
1500, 1750, 2000, 2200 and 2500 grams using 
three specimens of each fabric. Since the specimen 
was held by pins in a 5-inch space these loads 
were applied to 5 inches of the fabric. 


with steam to 
185°F. 


Albone(*) "= raised 1 hr. 


ELASTIC RECOVERY (Percent) 


Rinsing Y% gal./lb. cloth 


0.25% Duponol(”) 100°F. with 
steam on 


Cold 
Cold 


Rinsing % gal./lb. cloth 


Kier filled 
Kier filled 


Rinsing 


Rinsing 0.25% Duponol 
(a) Albone is 100 vol. electrolytic hydrogen peroxide. 
(b) Duponol is a long-chain alcohol sulphate. 
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LOAD (Grams per 5 inches of Fabric) 
Figure 4 


In the lengthwise direction elastic re- 
covery of the plain and rib knit fabrics 
of 30 courses per inch decreased quite 
rapidly with an increase of strain (Figure 
6). The maximum lengthwise strains for 
these rib and plain knit fabrics were 17 
and 22 percent, respectively. The fabrics 
could be stretched from three to four 
times more in the crosswise direction than 
in the lengthwise direction. 


Creep and Creep Recovery of Finished 
Fabrics;—All the fabrics exhibited creep, 


+ In making creep and creep recovery deter- 
minations of the fabrics, specimens similar to 
those for making the elastic recovery measure- 
ments were used. After these specimens were 
placed on the pins of the elasticity machine, 
three 5-inch distances were marked off on the 
sample with an initial load of 30 grams applied. 
The initial load was replaced by one of 200 
grams, and readings were made of the 5-inch 
distances at the end of 1, 10, and 100 minutes. 


PLAIN KNIT COTTON FABRICS 


{ fir 


sine 


the slow progressive deformation under 
constant load, and all showed consider- 
able recovery from deformation during the 
100-minute interval when stresses were re- 
moved (Figure 7). The initial elongation 
decreased as the number of courses in- 
creased. The tightly knit materials recov- 
ered more than those loosely knit. 


DETERMINATION OF 
DIMENSIONAL CHANGE 


Triplicate test specimens, 15 inches 


After the creep measurements of a specimen 
were taken the 200-gram load was removed, and 
the fabric was allowed to relax for 1 minute. 
The initial load was re-applied and the readings 
were taken of the marked distances. Then the 
initial load was removed and applied only at 
intervals of 1, 10, and 100 minutes, when the 
readings were taken. Three replicates of each 
fabric were used for the creep and creep recovery 
measurements. 
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by 15 inches, were used in determining 
dimensional change. Three 10-inch lengths 
were marked in both the lengthwise and 
crosswise directions of the specimens be- 
fore they were laundered. 

Before the specimens were marked and 
the samples measured after various treat- 
ments they were allowed to come to equi- 
librium with an atmosphere having a rel- 
ative humidity of 65 percent and a tem- 
perature of 70°F. For marking and meas- 
uring, the specimens were laid on a flat 
surface without distortion. 


In addition to measurements of dimen- 
sional change made on specimens after 
drying flat on a screen, measurements were 
also taken of specimens in water in order 
to determine the effect of drying on di- 
mensional change. The procedure used is 
described in the British standard method 
for determining shrinkage (1). Each speci- 
men, after the last rinse, was placed in a 
shallow flat tray into which sufficient 
water at 100°F. was poured to enable 
the specimen to float freely. The fabric 
was neither stretched nor distorted while 
being measured with dividers. 


RELAXATION SHRINKAGE—Relaxa- 
tion shrinkage was determined for all the 
gray and finished fabrics. A 0.05 percent 
neutral soap solution at 212°F. was 
poured over the specimens. After soaking 
for 2 hours they were rinsed twice in 
water at 100°F. with as little agitation as 
possible. After rinsing they were meas- 
ured in water, and an average of the 
measurements for the three samples was 
reported. 


LAUNDERING PROCEDURES — The 
fabrics of 24 to 40 courses per inch were 
laundered five successive times in a re- 
versing wash wheel, the cylinder of which 
was 24 inches in diameter and 20 inches 
long. A load of 6 pounds was washed in 
a 0.05 percent neutral soap solution in the 
machine filled to a 7-inch water level. 
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Figure 8 
Dimensicnal change in laundering at 100°F 
of finished cotton plain knit fabrics of 30 
courses per inch, measured in water and 
measured after drying on a screen 
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40 


The wash wheel was kept running con- 
tinuously for 60 minutes as described in 
the AATCC method for determining 
shrinkage (2). In this procedure the cem- 
perature during the 40-minute sudsing 
period was raised to 212°F.; the tempera- 
ture of the two (5-minute and 10-minute) 
rinses was 140°F. 

The goods of 30 courses per inch were 
laundered also at 100°F. in the same re- 
versing wash wheel with the same size 
of load, amount of soap, and water level. 
The sudsing period of 15 minutes was fol- 
lowed by a 5-minute and a 10-minute 
rinse at 100°F. as described in the AATCC 
method for determining shrinkage (2). 


RESULTS 


DIMENSIONAL CHANGE IN DRY- 
ING—The dimensional changes occurring 
in the drying cf the fabrics were small; 
the dimensions of the materials were ap- 
proximately the same after they were dried 
flat on a screen as when they were lying 
flat in water (Figure 8). 


RELAXATION SHRINKAGE AND 
DIMENSIONAL CHANGE IN LAUND- 
ERING OF GRAY AND FINISHED 
FABRICS—Relaxation shrinkage of the 
gray and of the finished plain knit fab- 
rics was nearly identical, but for the rib 
fabrics finishing resulted in 2 to 4 percent 
lower length relaxation shrinkage, and 4 
to 9 percent greater width relaxation 
shrinkage (Figure 9). 


RIB KNIT 
RELAXATION SHRINKAGE 
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COURSES PER INCH (Number) 
Figure 9 


Effect of number of courses per inch on relaxation shrinkage in one laundering at 212°F. witt 


rinsing at 140°F. of gray and finished plain knit and rib knit 
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Sh:inkage in one laundering was not 
y different for the gray and finished 
fabrics in both the plain and rib knit 
constructions. Both the gray and finished 
fabrics of 30 courses exhibited some prog- 
ressive length shrinkage in five successive 
launderings (Figure 10). These fabrics, 
especially the ribbed, stretched in width 
in five launderings; the gray materials 
stretched more than the finished. 


grea 


' 
] 


DIMENSIONAL CHANGE IN LAUN- 
DERING OF FINISHED FABRICS— 

Fabrics of 24 to 40 courses per inch— 
The length shrinkage resulting from one 
laundering of the finished materials de- 
creased as the number of courses per inch 
increased (Figures 9, 10). The more loose- 
ly knit fatrics (24 to 28 courses per inch), 
especially the rib knit, stretched consid- 
erably in width, and the amount of 
stretch decreased as the number of courses 
per inch increased. Fabrics of 32 to 40 
courses per inch shrank in width, and the 
width shrinkage increased as the num- 
ber of courses per inch increased. 

The increase of dimensional change in 
five successive launderings varied with the 
number of courses per inch (Figure 11). 
Of the plain knit fabrics those having 40 
courses per inch shrank the least in length 
but the most in width. The percent shrink- 
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age of the plain knit fabric of 40 courses 
per inch changed little with successive 
launderings (Figure 11). Lengthwise 
shrinkage in the materials of 24, 26, and 
28 courses per inch increased with re- 
peated washing. The fabrics of 24 to 32 
courses per inch stretched progressively 
in width with successive laundering. 

The rib knit fabrics of 40 courses per 
inch shrank 10 and 15 percent in length 
and width respectively, with one washing, 
then shrank about the same (approximate- 
ly 11 percent) in both directions with 
successive launderings (Figure 11). Length- 
wise shrinkage in rib fabrics having 24, 
26, and 28 courses per inch increased with 
successive launderings, whereas the fab- 
rics of 24 to 36 courses per inch stretched 
progressively in width with similar treat- 
ment. 

Fabrics of 30 courses per inch laund- 
ered by different procedures—The dimen- 
sional changes in the fabrics of 30 courses 
per inch were considerably greater when 
the fabrics were laundered in the reverse 
wash wheel at 212°F. and rinsed at 140°F. 
for 60 minutes than when laundered and 
rinsed at 100°F. for 30 minutes in the 
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same machine (Figure 12). When laund- 
ered at the higher temperature both the 
plain and rib knit fabrics shrank 2 per- 
cent more in length, the plain knit fabric 
stretched 6 percent more in width, and 
the rib fabric stretched 19 percent more 
in width. 

Elastic Properties of Gray and Laund- 
ered Fabrics—Laundering affected the 
elastic properties of the fabrics (Figure 
13). The unlaundered finished fabrics, 
which stretched less in the crosswise di- 
rection than the gray goods, stretched con- 
siderably less after they were laundered 
five times. The elastic recovery of the fin- 
ished plain knit fabric of 30 courses per 
inch was greater than that of the gray 
fabric, but the recovery of the gray ribbed 
fabric was greater than that of the fin- 
ished. Both the plain and ribbed laund- 
ered fabrics had considerably less recov- 
ery than the gray or unlaundered finished 
materials. 


SUMMARY 


A study was made of the effect of laund- 
ering on the dimensions and elastic prop- 
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erties of circular plain knit and 1 x | 
rib knit cotton fabrics of 24 to 40 courses 
per inch. 

The number of courses per inch played 
an important part in the dimensicnal 
changes that occurred when the knit 
materials were laundered. Increasing the 
number of courses per inch usually sub. 
stantially reduced stretching in width and 
shrinkage in length. Plain and rib fab. 
rics knit with 40 courses per inch shrank 
the least in length. Shrinkage in both di- 
rections was about the same for the {ab- 
rics knit with 40 courses per inch. 

Dimensional changes with successive 
launderings varied considerably with the 
number of courses per inch. The stretch- 
ing in width of the loosely knit cottons, 
especially the rib materials of 24 to 36 
courses per inch, increased excessively in 
five launderings, but the increase in length 
shrinkage was small even for the loosely 
knit fabrics. When laundered at 212°F, 
and rinsed at 140°F. the fabrics of 30 
courses per inch shrank more in length 
and stretched considerably more in width 
than when laundered at 100°F. 

The elastic properties of the knit fab- 
rics changed with finishing and launder- 
ing. The gray fabrics could be stretched 
more than the finished; the finished fab. 
rics could be stretched more before they 
were laundered than after. Also the clas- 
tic recovery of the finished materials was 
greater before than after laundering. 
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e PATENT DIGEST ° 


SCREEN PRINTING MACHINE 
D, 4 
U. S. Pat. 2,511,511 
(Murphy, Atkins—June 13, 1950) 


The sheet to be printed is moved over 
a belt (62) to the silk screen drum (3)— 
see Fig. 1—while pressure is given by the 
under roller (4). (3) is made in the form 
of a hollow drum—see Fig. 2—compris- 
ing the resilient, cylindrical patterned 
screen (68) stretched between plates (E) 
and (F) and tightly secured to these plates. 
A pair of blocks (72 and 74), fixed in the 
center of drum (3) are freely mounted 
to one another by members (76 and 78), 
bearing the squeegee blade (9) while the 
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silk screen drum is moved by shaft (21) 
which drives the plates (E) and (F). The 
pressure drum (4) is free to turn on rod 
(86) and not driven as is drum (3). An 
important feature of this invention is 
that the squeegee blade (9) remains sta- 
tionary within the screen drum (3) by 
means of a system of rods (14) and (15), 
the latter not appearing in Fig. 2, and cams 
(16) and (17) holding the blocks (72) 
and (74) in a position independent of the 
rotation of shaft (21). The printed pat- 
tern is immediately dried by unit (8)— 
see Fig. 1. Further advantages of this 
invention are in the uniformity of work, 
the varying drive speed (which can ke 
regulated according to the capillary ac- 
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Figure 2—U. S. Pat. 2,511,511 
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tion of the paste) and in the rotating silk 
screen which is always accessible to cleans- 
ing during the printing operation. 

Referesces cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,431,407 (Roberts & Porter): 
a sleeve-assembling apparatus for litho- 
graphic rolls to increase the speed of cov- 
ering the mandrel with a new jacket of 
resilient material. 

U. S. Pat. 2,276,113 (Strauss): a fabric 
printing machine using a flexible sleeve- 
like cylindrical stencil, combined with a 
sleeve-like cloth for transferring ink to 
the stencil. 

U. S. Pat. 2,217,133 (1940—Overlack & 
Co.): a printing machine comprising sev- 
eral rotary stencil printing cylinders, ar- 
ranged one alongside the other and char- 
acterized by alternating printing and dry- 
ing operations while the fabric to be 
printed is mechanically pasted to the car- 
rier cloth in transverse stripes. 

Reference is further made to the series 
of screen printing machines, described in 
the Wheelwright patents (e.g. Brit. Pat. 
436,297, Swiss Pat. 197,747 etc.) and char- 
acterized by an endless hollow screen ro- 
tating around three rollers. The ink is fed 
from the inside of this rotating screen. The 
innovation of the present patent seems 
to consist principally of the constant posi- 
tion of the squeegee. 


DYEING WOOL—Anthraquinoid 
Vat Dyes; Large Amounts of 
Salts Added C 4,02 


U. S. Pat. 2,508,203 
(Allied Chem. & Dye Corp.—Weber—May 16, 
1950) 


This patent states that attempts to dye 
animal fibers with vats of reduced al- 
kalinity show poor effect. It is well known 
that dyebaths of an alkalinity above pH 
12, necessary for applying most of the 
anthraquinoid dyestuffs, are apt to tender 
the fibers. Surprisingly, this tendering ac- 
tion can be avoided according to this 
new method by adding considerable 
amounts of common salt, Glauber’s salt 
or other alkali salts to a vat dyeing 
liquid of an alkalinity as high as gen- 
erally employed in cotton dyeing proc- 
esses. The good results of this dyeing 
methcd depend on the presence of an ex- 
cess of hydrosulfite. The adequate alka- 
linity of the bath is ascertained with 
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Clayton Yellcw test paper which changes 
from a faint yellow orange color (pH 12) 
through a deep orange (pH 13) io red 
(pH 14). The optimal condition is indi- 
cated by a definite orange color (pH 12- 
13) while pH 14 (change to red) has to 
be avoided. The temperature of the dye- 
bath is given at 90-125°F. (compared with 
70-140°F. for dyeing cotton); the dyeing 
time varies tetween 10 and 60 minutes. 
The quantity of hydrosulfite should be at 
least eaual to the amount of alkali and 
the amount of salt generally between 5- 
50 gms. per liter. The theory behind this 
method is as yet not quite understood. 
In an example, Carbanthrene Blue 
GCD-G double paste (C.I. 1113) is dyed 
on wool flannel (previously wetted with 
an alkyl aryl sulfonate and ammonia) at 
110°F. and a pH 13, during the addition 
of 30 gms. ver liter of common salt. The 
tensile strength of the fabric in warp and 
filling, the shade and the hand were de- 
cidedly superior to those of the same ma- 
terial, dyed in an analogous vat but with- 
out the addition of salt. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

Ger. Pat. 466,810 (1928—I. G. Far- 
ben): a specific dye produced from oxy- 
anthraquinone and alkalis, used for dye- 
ing wool a yellow shade from very weak 
ammoniacal vats. 

Brit. P. 390,513 (1933—Morton Sun- 
dour): dyeing vat dyes by adding borates, 
e.g., sodium tetraborate borax to the 
regular vat. 

Reference is further made to U. S. Pat. 
2,450,773 (same inventor and same as- 
signee) discussed in REPORTER 1949, 
110. The difference between these two 
inventions is the use in the latter of large 
amounts of salts to ammoniacal vats of 
Indigo and Indigoid dyes only. 


MIXED FABRICS of Nylon and 


Cellulose—Burn-out Style D, 1 


U. S. Pat. 2,509,146 
(Sayles Finishing Plants Inc.—Huey, Russell— 
May 23, 1950) 


This patent refers to the so-called “burn- 
out” (Devorant) style, which is charac- 
terized by the production of printed lace- 
like pattern effects on mixed nylon— 
cellulose fabrics. The preamble states that 
prior attempts to destroy chemically one 
fiber portion in mixed fabrics (e.g., by 
printing acid or alkaline pastes respec- 
tively on wool-cotton goods) have not been 
entirely successful commercially. The same 
is said to be true for fabrics interwoven 
with cellulose nitrate yarns which can be 
dissolved by alkalis in following steam- 
ing operations. Moreover, in this case, the 
nitrated yarns present a certain fire haz- 
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ard. The inventors describe a patterned 
fabric of similar style, produced by weav- 
ing nylon threads with cellulosic yarns. 
The woven fabric is printed with a paste 
containing an acid agent, which destroys 
the cellulose but leaves the nylon por- 
tion substantially undamaged. Aluminum, 
magnesium- or zinc chloride or other 
chlorine liberating agents (also MgSO.) 
have no adverse effect on nylon under 
suitable conditions of concentration, aging 
time and temperature. In working within 
certain limits (250-320°F., 3-15 min.) the 
chemical action is claimed sharp enough 
to provide smooth and unblemished ends 
of the attacked cellulose fibers, thus pro- 
ducing sharp outlines of the burned-out 
areas. Striking color effects can be pro- 
duced after the completion of this pat- 
terning process by dyeing the fabrics with 
selective dyes for nylon or cellulose. Ex- 
amples cite the printing of aluminum 
chloride 25%, MgCl. 13° Bé solution or 
zinc chloride paste thickened with dex- 
trine, or for pre-printing, a starch thick- 
ened caustic soda paste as a resist fol- 
lowed by a steeping of the fabric in 25% 
aluminum chloride and aging for 10-15 
min. at 250°F. An ovtimal concentration 
of the AICI; solution is given with 20-40 
fluid oz. per gallon. Addition of a hy- 
groscopic agent (diethylene glycol or 
glycerol) is further recommended. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,307,118 (1943—General 
Aniline): printing effects on mixed tex- 
tiles of animal and vegetable fibers or cel- 
lulose derivatives obtained with organic 
sulfonic acids (naphthalene sulfonic acids) 
to produce an embroidering (burn-out) ef- 
fect. 

U. S. Pat. 2,287,696 (1942—Du Pont): 
destroying the cellulose ester portion by 
printing mixed cellulose ester—viscose 
fabrics with polyhydroxyphenols, espe- 
cially with resorcinol, followed by steam- 
ing. 

U. S. Pat. 2,278,488 (1942—Du Pont): 
obtaining multicolor effects by combining 
yarns subjected to different stretching 
since the affinity of nylon to colors de- 
pends on the stretched condition of this 
fiber. This patent also describes a burnt- 
out effect by dissolving the acetate por- 
tion in nylon-acetate fabrics locally by 
printing a solvent. 

U. S. Pat. 2,130,948 (1938—Du Pont, 
Carrothers)—one of the first nylon pat- 
ents. Diprimary amines are heated with 
dicarboxylic acids, the by-products are 
removed and heating continued until con- 
tinuous filaments are obtained. 

Reference is further made to U. S. Pat. 
2,002,083 (Dreyfus): producing a similar 
style by printing acid pastes on mixed 
fabrics, containing cellulose acetate-rayon- 
wool. 
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DYEING ACRYLONITRILE 

POLYMERS with Aminoanthia- 
quinones or Basic Dyes—m-Cre:ol 
added C4,67 


U. S. Pat. 2,512,969 
(Du Pont—Richards—June 27, 1950) 


Dyeing acrylonitrile (Orlon) fibers has 
clways been a difficult problem ot 
yet solved in a satisfactory way. Only 
light shades have been obtained with ace- 
tate, basic and certain vat colors. Ac- 
cording to this patent, uniform and deep 
shades can be dved on polyacrylonitriles 
by treating the fibers in an aqueous dye- 
bath containing 1-5% metacresol (by 
weight of the bath) and a dispersed ace- 
tate dye base. One of the examples calls 
for preparing a dyeing liquid of 5000 p. 
water, 50 p. metacresol and 5 p. of the 
dyestuff 1-4-5-8-tetraamino anthraquinone 
(Celliton Blue prototype). 100 p. poly- 
acrylnitrile yarn are dyed in this bath for 
one hour at 95°C., rinsed and soaped. A 
deep blue shade resulted, penetrating to 
the fiber’s core, while only a very light 
blue color was obtained when metacresol 
was left out in this formula. Other ex- 
amples refer to other anthraquinone bases 
but also to an analogous procedure using 
basic dyes like Fuchsine or Malachite 
Green. The effectiveness of m-cresol is the 
more surprising because other phenolic 
compounnds have almost no effect at all. 


References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 


U. S. Pat. 2,347,508 (1944—Carbide & 
Carbon): dyeing Vinyon by subjecting the 
material to a treatment in a boiling bath 
under tension in the presence of a solvent 
able to soften but not dissolve the fibers. 


U. S. Pat. 2,362,375 (1944—Heyman— 
Am. Viscose): dyeing vinyl fibers with 
“suspension” (insolu*le acetate) dyes by 
using as specific assistants organic solids 
soluble under dyeing conditions in the 
fiber, e.g., naphthylamine, chloro-aniline, 
aminodiphenyl and so on. 


U. S. Pat. 2,431,956 (Du Pont—see RE- 
PORTER 1948, 247): dyeing acryloni- 
trile first with a mixture of naphthols, 
alkali and alcohol, then finally diazotiz- 
ing and coupling with a base. 


Reference is further made to Brit. Pat. 
614,009 (Marchington & Co.): nylon is 
dyed in presence of phenols, cresols or 
similar compounds. 


Acrylonitrile fibers are further dyed, ac- 
cording to U. S. Pat. 2,497,526 (Du 
Pont)—see REPORTER 1950, 467—by 
adding hydrazine derivatives. 


Dyeing acetate fibers by adding swell- 
ing agents is generally recommended in 
U. S. Pat. 2,428,833-836 (Celanese)—see 
REPORTER 1948, 397. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS* 


N a few short hours the 1950 Annual 

Convention of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists will pass 
from reality and become a memory in 
the minds of those present tonight. Un- 
like many memories, the events you have 
witnessed have been of such interest, im- 
portance and value that the events of this 
Convention will remain clear and un- 
dimmed for a long time to come. The 
valuable have acquired 
through our get-together here, I hope, 
will remain with us always. 

Personally, I wish to thank the Rhode 
Island Section, particularly the General 
Chairman of this Convention Committee, 
George H. Wood, along with his commit- 
tee chairmen and able assistants, for the 
magnificent convention they have made 
possible. On behalf of the Council and 
our National Organization, I wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for a_ well-run, 
well-administered, and well-balanced Con- 
vention. Our technical programs were of 
high quality. Our exhibits have contrib- 
uted much to the value of this Conven- 
tion. Social activities have been so well 
worked out and intermingled with our 
serious activities, that everyone has had an 


knowledge we 


opportunity to visit with old friends and 
make new ones. George, we thank you, 
your Committee Chairmen, their Commit- 
tee members, and the R. I. Section for 
your good work. 

I know you will regret to hear, as much 
as I regret to make, the announcement 
that we are about to lose the active ser- 
vices of the Chairman of.two of our most 
important committees. 

It goes without saying that our tech- 
nical affairs are the heart of the Associa- 
tion and our main reason for being. With- 
out our Research Committee and the work 
it does, the authoritative position we hold 
in science and industry would not be 
what it is today. 

wenty-ninth Annual Convention, Went- 


worth-by the Sea, New Castle, N. H., September 
30, 1950. 
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Our Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Research and Chairman of the 
General Research Committee, J. Robert 
Bonnar, has offered his resignation for 
these two offices, effective the end of this 
year. Everyone knows that Bob Bonnar 
took over the Chairmanship of these two 
committees in a state of emergency. He 
did not seek more responsibility; he was 
drafted because of the urgent need for a 
man of his caliber to fill these offices. 
Everyone knows the intelligence, knowl- 
edge, enthusiasm and aggressiveness that 
Bob brought with him to these two im- 
portant I don’t know of a 
man better fitted to assume the dual task 


committees. 


of heading two committees at the time he 
did. The responsibilities inherent in this 
double job have consumed a tremendous 
amount of his time and energy. Frankly, 
this Association owes Mr. Bonnar a debt 
for his work that it can hardly repay. 
Without his efforts we could not have 
continued in making the progress we have. 
This past year I have leaned upon him 
very heavily with the certain knowledge 
that what should be done would be done. 
Thus, we have come to rely on Bob for 
many things, and I wish to thank him 
for his 


management of our technical affairs. 


personally and most gratefully 

I now should like to make a few re- 
marks that will, at first, seem confusing, 
but which I will try to clarify as I pro- 
ceed. Our Constitution states in Article 4, 
Section 5, that Member 
shall te a person who has rendered dis- 


“an Honorary 


tinguished service to the Textile Industry 
or to this Association.” As you have heard, 
at present we have but two Honorary 
Members, William K. Robbins, deceased, 
and Walter E. Hadley, who has been rec- 
ognized here tonight. The fact that until 
recently we have considered but two per- 
sons worthy of this honor since the be- 
ginning of our Association shows that 
honorary membership is indeed something 
to be prized highly. It has not been con- 
ferred promiscuously, but only after due 
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Photo by John E. Trezise 
C. Norris Rabold Delivering the President's 


Address. 


deliberation and thought. This is proper 
for, other than the Olney Medal Award. 
an election to Honorary Membership is 
the only way we can recognize an in- 
dividual for his services and contributions 
to our Association. An Honorary Member- 
ship is granted only by the unanimous vote 
of the Council. Recently such a vote was 
taken, and I know you will be pleased to 
hear that we now have a third Honorary 
Member. 

Our Honorary Member-elect tells us that 
he does not wish to accept this honor at 
the present time but would be willing to 
do so at a later date. Such an action is un- 
precedented. However, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, the Minutes of the 
meeting, held September 28th, at Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, contains words to the 


173rd Council 


effect that we have unanimously elected 
an Honorary member, who may accept at 
any time he chooses, our recognition of 
his distinguished service. 

Our Honorary Member is known to all, 
respected, and loved by everyone who has 
contact with him. His advice and counsel 
is welcomed by all, and many times he has 
helped to keep us from straying too far 
from the proper path. He is strong in his 
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judgments and far-visioned in his thoughts 
regarding the activities of the Association. 
As someone said, “There is no one with 
whom I’d sooner argue and lose than with 
our Honorary Member.” 

He has been a guardian of our financial 
affairs for many years. Through his ef- 
forts our treasury has not only been ad- 
ministered in an efficient fashion, but he 
also has always been alert to improve 
our financial position. He helped write, 
indeed took the leading part in writing, 
our present constitution, and he has served 
on numerous committees other than his 
own. Last but not least, he has, given 
freely of his time and knowledge to ad- 
vise and help the younger persons in the 
Association. Without more ado, I present 
to you our beloved Treasurer and newest 
Honorary Member, when he cares to ac- 
cept it, Bill Moorhouse. 

The Rhode Island Section has chosen 
as its theme for the 1950 Annual Con- 
vention “Advancement, Achievement 
Through Continued Cooperation”. These 
are great words and it seems to me they 
strike exactly the right note for the Asso- 
ciation in its present stage of develop- 
ment. 

Our Association has advanced tre- 
mendously since its founding, and it has 
achieved a responsible and respected place 
in the scientific world, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. Without the cooperation 
of everyone who has contributed to our 
many individual technical achievements, 
it would not have been possible for us to 
have attained the honorable and distin- 
guished position we now occupy in scien- 
tific circles. The words, “continued co- 
operation” bring to mind two other prime 
factors existing in our Association, with- 
out which such cooperation would not be 
possible. These factors are friendship and 
participation. Without the ties of friend- 
ship that exist among us and the unsel- 
fish participation of all, cooperation would 
be a mere word without meaning. All of 
yOu are participating in one way or an- 
other towards our scientific and technical 
advancement. Our achievement has been 
made possible because this participation 
has been a ¢o-operative effort. If we did 
not pull together in a friendly way, if 
people refused to work and did not volun- 
teer for arduous tasks, and if they did not 
accomplish these tasks by combining their 
many skills to achieve a given result, we 
would not have advanced to our present 
high level of achievement. It is a mar- 
velous thing to see the friendship that 
exists within the Association among peo- 
ple of diverse talents and activities. It is 
a marvelous thing to see, through the 
bond of friendship and a common desire 
to unselfishly give of their talents, our 
achievement in all phases of our activi- 
ties. 
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We are constantly growing, and as the 
Association grows, so increases the field 
of our responsibilities and our technical 
works. They have become more important 
to our industry, more important to the 
country as a whole, more important to the 
entire world. More people have come to 
rely upon us for the latest and most au- 
thoritative tests and methods in our field. 
Our technical literature covers a wide 
range of subjects, including articles on 
every conceivable scientific and practical 
aspect of our business. Every year more 
persons of knowledge and high scientific 
ability contribute to our meetings and our 
publications. By these works has our sta- 
ture been increased. 

At this time we invite each and all of 
you to participate and co-operate more 
in our affairs. Your talents are needed by 
the Association. Most of the things that 
we have accomplished have been done 
primarily through volunteer effort. Peo- 
ple have unstintedly given of their time 
and of their knowledge. Many of you 
have worked long hours at personal sacri- 
fice for the unselfish development that we 
all know is good. 

There are times when to each of us 
comes the feeling: “What am I receiving 
from all this work? My normal pursuits 
are more than enough to make a full day. 
I receive no remuneration for all this out- 
side work. Likely as not, I won’t be given 
more than a passing word of thanks.” 

However, I do believe everyone takes 
pride in achievement and for this reason 
derives the same satisfaction from this 
work that accompanies any job well done. 
I sincerely feel that everyone who has 
contributed of his time and capabilities 
has received his reward in his personal 
knowledge that he is contributing to that 
which is worthwhile. It is this unselfish 
participation and co-operation that has 
welded our Association into the respected 
group it is today. 

Ladies and gentlemen, your reward for 
your efforts is not obtained from without 
but arises from within. This reward is a 
good feeling, a feeling of warmth inside. 
It is a proper feeling for anyone to have 
who has contributed to our Association. 
It is a feeling of inner satisfaction of a 
task well done. 

Last year in Atlantic City we had a 
sense of freedom and relief from wartime 
responsibilities. Any day we may face the 
same responsibilities and be called upon 
to make the same sacrifices that we did a 
few short years ago. I know that our 
Association, both as individuals and as a 
whole, will meet these responsibilities, and 
I can pledge that the National Association 
will cooperate in every way with our 
Government and will do everything in 
our power to aid and assist. 

As we leave the scene of the 1950 An- 
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nual Convention, we will carry with us 
many thoughts. For a time our impres- 
sions and the knowledge we have gained 
here will be active in our minds. As this 
goes on, our memory dims; our recollec- 
tions of this event will not be as sharp 
and clear-cut as they are now. In the 
months to come I ask you, ladies and 
gentlemen, to keep one memory of this 
meeting ever bright in your conscious- 
ness; I give you our theme: “Advancement, 
Achievement, Through Continued Co- 
operation.” 
C. NORRIS RABOLD 


CALENDAR 


GENERAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

November 17, 1950 (Hotel Commodore, New 
York); January 19, 1951 (Hotel Commodore, 
New York); April 20, 1951 (Raleigh, N. C.); 
June 15, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker, New York); 
October 18, 1951 (Hotel Statler, New York); 
November 16, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker, New 
York). 


COUNCIL 

November 17, 1950 (Hotel Commodore, New 
York); January 19, 1951 (Hotel Commodore, 
New York); April 20, 1951 (Raleigh, N. C.); 
June 15, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker, New York) ; 
October 18, 1951 (Hotel Statler, New York); 
November 16, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker, New 
York), 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
1951: October 17-18-19, Statler, New York. 
1952: Boston. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 

Meetings: Dec. 8 (Albany), Jan. 19, 1951 
(Albany), Mar. 16, 1951 (Albany), May 11, 1951 
(Albany), June 22, 1951 (Annual Outing). 


MID-WEST SECTION 

Meetings: February 3, 1951 (Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago), May 5, 1951 (Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee), June 16, 1951 (Outing, Lake Lawn 
Lodge, Delavan, Wis.). 


NEW YORK SECTION 

Meetings: November 17 (Swiss Chalet), Jan. 
12, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker), Feb. 23, 1951 
(Hotel New Yorker), March 30, 1951 (Swiss 
Chalet), May 4, 1951 (Swiss Chalet), June 15, 
1951 (Outing). 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
Meetings: December 8 (Kugler’s Restaurant), 
January 12, 1951 (Kugler’s Restaurant). 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 

November 16, 1950 (Hotel Commodore, New 
York); January 18, 1951 (Hotel Commodore, 
New York). 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 
Meeting: November 17 (Johnson’s Commodore 
Room). 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Meeting: December 9 (Atlanta, Ga.). 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Meetings: Dec. 15 (Shelton), Jan. 26, 1951, 
March 16, 1951, May 4, 1951, June 23, 1951 
(Outing). 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT* 


T this time I wish to call the Annual 

Business Meeting of the Association 
to order. As you know, it is customary 
at each Annual Meeting for the President 
to present a brief report as to the state 
of the Association’s affairs. I shall try to 
keep this report as brief as possible, in- 
asmuch as the reports of the Treasurer, 
Secretary, and the various Committee 
Chairmen will give in detail what I shall 
try to summarize now. 

As we are naturally interested in fin- 
ances, I will briefly review our financial 
position for the fiscal year ending July 31, 
1950. 

Total receipts for fiscal year ending 


July 31, 1950 
Expenses for the period 


$116,127.32 
91,056.23 


Excess of receipts over disbursements.$ 25,071.09 


The Association’s funds as of July 31, 
1950 consisting of cash in banks, in- 
vestments at cost and advance ex- 
pense funds, total... 


er $235,255.08 
On July 31, 1949, they totaled 


210,183.99 
An increase of.. $ 25,071.09 

We are now apparently in a position to 
finance the Association’s share cf the Col- 
our Index project without sacrificing our 
Government F and G Bonds or selling any 


of our common stocks. 


Our budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing July 31st, 1950 totals 

The Association’s investments as of 
July 3ist, 1950 had an approximate 
market value of $160,200.00 


We have received this year on our mer- 
chandise sales and royalties $15,114.38 as 
compared with $13,425.31 in 1949. Last 
year we received approximately $44,110.00 
from Corporate Membership dues. At the 


$107,635.00 


present moment, we have about $900.00 
less in receipts than last year in the mat- 
ter of corporate membership dues, but 
this is not surprising in view of business 
conditions during the early part of the 
year. There have been some changes in 
Corporate Memberships due to resigna- 
tion of some of the members, but our 
Corporate Membership Committee has 
secured nearly enough new members to 
offset the losses. 

Regarding members for the year ending 
May Ist, 1949, we had a total of 5,914 
members, and on May Ist, 1950, we had 
a total of 6,359. Thus, the Association is 
still growing at the rate of approximately 
500 new members per year. It is interest- 

Presented at the Annual Business Meeting, 


29th Annual Convention, New Castle, N. H., 
Sept. 28, 1950. 
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ing to note that this growth has been 
steady since 1943, the increase in member- 
ship having been approximately the same 
each year, or about 500. 

All of our Committees under the direc- 
tion of their respective Chairmen 
been very active. In the matter of publi- 
have had 
from outside companies and educational 
institutions to use our AATCC Test Meth- 


have 


cations, we several requests 


ods as part of the literature these groups 
are planning to publish. We have had a 
request from Japan, which the Publica- 
tion Committee has granted, that our 
AATCC methods be translated into Jap- 
anese for the use of the textile industry 
in that country. 

The Monograph on Vat dyeing is well 
under way, and, as soon as several manu- 
scripts are received, this valuable contri- 
bution to dyeing techniques will be ready 
for printing. Dr. C. Z. Draves, a member 
of the Publications Committee, has been 
appointed editor of our Proceedings. Thus, 
articles appearing in our Proceedings are 
being given a far more careful screening 
and editing than they have received in 
the past, and I know everyone will agree 
that our Proceedings are of a high caliter, 
definite 
interest to our members. 


containing articles of technical 


Those of you who read various trade 
journals and publications will agree that 
much better 
publicity at the present time than ever 
before. Paul Luck, Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee, has 
publicity outlets to include some 123 news- 
papers and publications. Backing him up 
in distributing information about the As- 
sociation are his various Sectional Pub- 
licity Chairmen, all of whom are doing 
a good job in their own areas. The Pub- 
licity Committee has done well in build- 
ing up a library of photographs and a 
dossier on National Officers, Councilors, 
Executive Committee Chairmen and many 
other things so that they will have on 
file data that can be used for a great many 
different purposes. With our publicity 
growing as it is, it is under consideration 
to appoint a paid publicity chairman who 
would operate on a full-time basis and 
could combine publicity and public rela- 
tionships. 

A matter of outstanding interest was 


the Association is getting 


increased our 
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the co-operation we obtained with the 
American Institute of Laundering through 
our Research Committee’s work on wash 
fastness. This was a matter that could 
easily have been misunderstood, inasmuch 
as our report questioned certain laundry 
practices. However, the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering was broadminded and 
interested enough to accept our report in 
the spirit in which it was meant and has 
circulated this report to all their mem- 
bers, along with suggestions and advice 
for the improvement of laundry techni- 
ques. As a result, we feel there will be a 
better approach to the matter of color 
fastness through the closer cooperation of 
the American Institute of Laundering and 
ourselves. 

Another highlight of the year was the 
Council and Research Committee meeting 
June 9th and 10th, 
where we were the guests of the Canadian 


held in Montreal 


Association of Textile Colourists and 
Chemists. This was a wonderful meeting, 
and the friendshiv and increased linkages 
of our two Associations was greatly 
strengthened by this get-together. In ad- 
dition to the Council and Research Com- 
meetings, the C.A.T.C.C. 
a technical symposium in which both our 


people and theirs participated. This meet- 


mittee staged 


ing went far to bring about a desirable 
exchange of technical information and 
knowledge between the two Associations. 

You will all be interested to know that 
the Colour Index Committee has reached 
the stage where it is waiting for the dye 
manufacturers to fill out the detailed 
questionnaires asking for data on their 
dyes. Contract negotiations are still in 
progress between the Association of Dyers 
and Colourists and our Association re- 
garding the drawing up of a formal con- 
tract. This matter is at the present in the 
hands of attorneys. 

The past year has witnessed a consid- 
erable effort on the nart of the Council 
towards streamlining and making our 
National Organization more efficient. An 
assistant treasurer has been appointed to 
aid Mr. Moorhouse in his financial deal- 
ings; also the Council has approved the 
setting up of four regions headed by four 
regional vice-presidents. In this way some 
of the obligations of the National Officers 
can be distributed, and a closer contact 
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with all Sections will result. 

National Conventions have been a mat- 
ter of much discussion for the past sev- 
eral years, and we have now appointed 
an Executive Convention Committee to 
take over all Annual Conventions. This 
Executive Committee will assume their 
duties in the year 1953, at which time the 
obligations of Annual Conventions will 
te assumed by the National Organization. 

Each year there has been greater atten- 
tion and greater interest displayed in ex- 
hibits other than our own. Last year at 
Atlantic City and now at this Convention, 
we have a very large number of exhibits 
by chemical, dye and equipment manufac- 
turers. This adds up to a better meeting 
and a means for our members to obtain 
valuable firsthand information. 

With the Association growing in mem- 
bership, in technical activities and in its 
responsibilities, it is the thought of your 
National Officers to look forward and to 
anticipate the future. We want to keep 
our organization flexible and to make 
such changes in our Constitution and By- 
laws, in our administrative organization, 
and in our technical work that can ade- 
qua‘ely meet our growing demands and 
responsibilities. 

C. NORRIS RABOLD 


Hudson-Mohawk Section 
Report 


HE Hudson-Mohawk Section held its 
first fall meeting of 1950 at Jack’s 
Restaurant, Albany, New York on Sep- 
tember 22. The speaker for the evening 
was Dr. Norman Barnes of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
York, who gave an interesting talk en- 
titled “Color Facts and Fantasies.” His 
talk was illustrated by many demonstra- 
tions, slides and experiments. Sixty-one 
members were present. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. NELSON, Secretary. 


Report of Western New 
England Section Meeting 


HE first meeting of the 1950-51 season 

of the Western New England Section 
was held on Friday, September 22, 1950 
at Rapp’s Restaurant, Shelton, Conn. After 
the election of officers for 1951 a forum 
meeting was held. The following mem- 
bers served as a panel of experts: A. A. 
Curt, Mt. Hope Finishing Co.; O. Edel- 
stein, The Pond Lily Co.; R. C. Geering, 
Princeton Knitting Mills; E. Orto, Frank 
H. Lee Co. This was the first attempt at 
a meeting of this type and it inspired en- 
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thusiastic participation by both the audi- 
ence and panel. 

The following were elected to hold of- 
fice during 1951: 
Chairman 


| ae S. V. Vaniotis 
Secretary A. S. Nyquist 
EE Tee pen J. E. Lynn 
Sectional Committee—A. A. Curt, J. E. 
Hirn, E. Otto and C. F. Schilkowsky 


Respectfully submitted 
A. S. NYQUIST, Secretary. 


—¢ o.. 


Report of New York 
Section Meeting 


MEETING of the New York Section 

was held on Friday evening, October 
13, at the Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, 
New Jersey. A social hour and dinner 
preceded the meeting. 

The Chairman, Paul J. Luck, reported 
briefly on plans for the 1951 National 
Convention. Henry L. Young, Chairman 
of Exhibits for the convention, reported 
that the show would be managed by 
Campbell-Fairbanks, Inc. and that 34 
spaces, out of 125 available, had already 
been sold. 

William F. Brosnan, President of Es- 
quire Processing Co., presented a paper 
entitled “Present and Future Develop- 
ments in the Dyeing and Finishing of 
Synthetics” which was well received by 
those present and resulted in numerous 
questions following the speaker's presen- 
tation. 

The attendance was 225. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN A. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for two insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association. 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers. 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 


50-31 


Education: Business administration and 


chemistry. 
Experience: Supervision of textile chem- 
istry and coloring laboratories. 


Age 52, married; location immaterial. 
11-13, 11-27 
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50-32 

Education: High school, Army Air Forces, 

Experience: Dyer and finisher, variety of 
colors and fibers, including synthetic; 

development work. 

Age 38; married; New England or South 
referred; other locations acceptable, 
ncluding Spanish speaking countries. 

10-30, 11-13 





50-37 
cducation: College. 
Experience: textile machinery sales, supt. 
of dyeing, dye demonstrator. 
Age 38; married; New York or New 
England preferred but not essential; 


references. 
10-30, 11-13 


50-41 
Education: College, textile dyeing and fin- 
ishing. 
Experience: Chemistry and dye labora- 
tory, plant control work, cotton yarns. 
Age 21; 
night school desired; references. 
10-30, 11-13 


single; position near textile 


50-42 
Education: Textile evening school. 
Experience: Color matcher, chemist and 
Asst. supt. 
Age 35; married; references; New Eng- 


land preferred. 
10-30, 11-13 


50-44 

Education: Textile institute, with univer- 
sity extension and accounting courses. 

Experience: 30 years chemist and supt. 
of dyeing, cotton. 

Age 56; married; references; sales, su- 
perintendency or technical work on 
dyes in New England preferred. 

10-30, 11-13 


Brommelsiek Accepts Wool 
Group Subcommittee 
Chairmanship 


ILLIAM F. BROMMELSIEK of 

Forstmann Woolen Company has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Wool 
Group Subcommittee of the Wash Fast- 
ness Committee, which will study test 
methods to predict the launderability of 
wool fabrics. 
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Auxiliaries and Testing Group— 


THE PRINTING OF SOIL CLOTH* 


CARL Z. DRAVES and OPAL L. SHERBURNE 








INTRODUCTION 


HE printed cotton soil cloth that orig- 
inally was known as G.D.C. Printed 
Soil Cloth +26 has long enjoyed con- 
spicuous success as the most widely sold 
soil cloth in the world. Although the 
final composition of the paste has ap- 
peared in Specification 51 S-47 (INT) of 
the U. S. Bureau of Shins (obtainable from 
the Government Printing Office) for pow- 
dered salt-water soap, the detailed method 
of putting the printing paste together has 
not yet been available. It is the purpose 
of this paper finally to put details of the 
formulation on record. It is to be ob- 
served that the number 26 in the name 
comes from the fact that the 26th formu- 
lation among the many tried was the best. 
Credit for the idea of printing a cotton 
soil cloth must go to the Bureau of Ships, 
which, upon dissatisfaction with available 
soil cloths, experimented with hand print- 
ing. When hand printing proved rather 
difficult, the Bureau, still believing in the 
idea of printing, enlisted the aid of Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation. Neither the Bu- 
reau nor we knew at that time that a 
United States patent had already been 
issued covering the printing (1) of soil 
cloth. It is doubtful, however, if the for- 
mulation suggested in the patent would 
print successfully. At least the holders 
cf this very basic patent had not suc- 
ceeded in making their patent commonly 
known, and, in the meantime, it has ex- 
pired. 

Our task in perfecting a printable paste 
was made easier by the advice and co- 
operation of the Printing Department and 
especially of Dr. Paul Sommer in the 
Technical Laboratory of General Dye- 
stuff Corporation. What is meant by a 
printable nrint naste is readily understood 
by the textile printer and has teen ex- 
pressed in measurable terms by Glarum 
(2) while an AATCC research associate. 


OPERATIONAL 


The chemicals contained in our paste 
can be divided broadly into two groups: 
those that constitute the soil and those 


Presented before the Auxiliaries and Testing 


Group Meeting at the Annual Convention in 
Portsmouth, N. 


H. on September 30, 1950. 
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General Dyestuff Corporation 


During World War II the U. S. Bureau 
of Ships insisted that a cotton soil cloth 
could best be prepared by a printing 
process, and General Dyestuff Corporation 
was asked to assist in the preparation of 
such a cloth. By employment of the tech- 
niques of the textile printer, a practicable 
printable paste formulation containing the 
usual soil ingredients was developed by 
the authors, and cotton soil cloth of great 
uniformity and reproducibility was printed 
for the use of the Bureau. There was so 
much demand for the cloth from others 
that the production and distribution of 
the printed soil cloth was turned over to 
a supplier of testing materials. Printing 
of the same soil composition has now been 
extended to fabrics of other fibers, in- 
cluding spun nylon, spun rayon, spun ace- 
tate, wool and silk. 

Details of the formulation of the print 
paste are presented. 


that are included to give a uniform com- 
position with printing quality. The in- 
gredients that constitute the soil are those 
most commonly employed, namely, lamp 
black, a hydrogenated fat and a heavy, 
water-white, mineral oil. The other in- 
gredients can be divided into solvents, 
thickeners and an emulsifier. The solvents 
include water, butanol, and solvent naph- 
tha; the thickeners include ethyl cellulose, 
a sodium alginate gum and corn starch, 
all of which at the same time possess emul- 
sifying power; oleic acid and the organic 
base morpholine together constitute an 
emulsifier, the effect of which is destroyed 
by the later cure. 

To put these ingredients together into a 
printable mixture, we found it expedient 
to proceed in steps. First there was pre- 
pared a Black Stock Paste A containing 
the lamp black and hydrogenated fat, and, 
second, a Stock Thickening Paste B. These 
two stock pastes are combined by mixing 
into the Final Paste +26. 

The preparation of the Black Stock 
Paste A is as follows: 

BLACK STOCK PASTE 
Parts 

8.0 of ethyl cellulose is dissolved by soaking 
from 4 to 16 hours in 
of Solvesso #3 and 
of butanol. To this are added 


of a lamp black and 
of Spry to make a total of 


w 
Sarn 
coco 


Ne 





100.0 parts. 


The mixture is worked together by hand 
and then passed three times through a 3- 
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roller water-cooled, Kent ink-grinding 
mill. It is then transferred to a previously 
weighed empty bottle, and the weight of 
the mixture carefully determined, as some 
loss is to be expected from the grinding 
operation. Now more Solvesso +3 is added 
to the bottle, the additional amount added 
being equal to 60% of the net weight of 
the mixture actually recovered in the bot- 
tle. The contents of the bortle are mixed 
well with a strong rod, and the bottle is 
labeled “Black Stock Paste A.” 

STOCK THICKENING PASTE B 
Parts 

2.0 of Keltex P Gum is sprinkled slowly into 

64.7 of cold water while the mixture is being 

stirred in an Eppenbach Laboratory Homo- 

genizer with the guard down, the speed 


being increased as the gum swells. 
In another container 


3.3 of cornstarch is pasted in 

30.0 of water, and this paste is then added to 
the Keltex P Gum paste and worked for 
1 hour at the boil while being constantly 
stirred. The total amounts to 

100.0 parts. 

FINAL PRINT PASTE #26 
Parts 


20.0 of Black Stock Paste A and 
20.0 of Nujol are stirred together by hand. 
In a separate container 
40.0 of Stock Thickening Paste B is diluted 
with 
19.25 of water and then added to the Nujol— 
Black Stock Paste A mixture gradually 
with stirring. The stirring is continued 
for a few minutes with a _ high-speed 
laboratory mixer. 
There are then added in order 
of oleic acid and 
of morpholine. The stirring is continued 
for 5 minutes more to ensure complete 
homogeneity. 


Ss 
Nw 
w 


100.0 


PRINTING———The printing of soil 
paste is covered by quoting directly from 
Spec. 51 S 47 (I N T) of the Bureau of 
Ships. “The cloth shall be cotton sheet- 
ing bleached, and shall have no starch 
size, shall weigh approximately 434 ozs. 
per sq. yd., and shall have approximately 
54 warp and 44 filling threads per inch... 
The prepared cloth shall have a percent 
reflectance of 63.5 + 1.5. The cloth shall 
be soiled by applying a soiling mixture 
with a printing roll, photoengraved to a 
depth of 0.0015 inch to produce a uni- 
form, solid, soiled band at least 4 inches 
wide. The cloth shall then be cut to 
leave an unsoiled portion of equal width. 
The soiling mixture shall be a uniform 
paste...” The composition of the paste, 
which we have already discussed, can be 


calculated to be as follows where the 
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ingredients are more specifically defined 
than in the government specification: 


CALCULATED COMPOSITION OF FINAL 
PRINT PASTE #26 
Parts 
1.0 of Dow ethyl cellulose showing a viscosity 

of from 8 to 12 centipoises at 25°C. when 
5 parts is dissolved in a mixture of 57 
parts of toluene (ACS) and 38 parts of 
ethyl alcohol (ACS). 
of Esso Marketers Solvesso #3 of the 
grade made during the war, a petroleum 
product that boiled in the range from 345 
to 410°F. and that contained 89% of 
aromatics. 
butanol. 
Grinders Black +2, a lamp black, which 
conforms to Fed. Spec. TT-L-70. 
of Spry, a hydrogenated vegetable oil from 
Lever Brothers conforming to the require- 
ments of Fed. Spec. EE-S-321. 
of Nujol, called also Fractol A, from Esso 
Marketers, a medicinal white mineral oil 
meeting U.S.P. requirements. : 
of Keltex P Gum, a purified sodium algi- 
nate from the Kelko Co. of New York. 
of cold water. 
of corn starch. 
of U.S.P. oleic acid. 
of morpholine, a liquid cyclic secondary 
amine with strong basic properties from 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


parts 


CURING————The 
printed cloth is also given in the gov- 
ernment specification as follows: “The 
soiled cloth shall be cured for 5 minutes 
at 300°F. (we 3 minutes at 
350°F.) with continuous removal of fumes. 
The soiled portion shall have a percent 
reflectance of 20.0 + 2.0 (we now prefer 
and get a reflectance of 24 to 28%). In 
addition, the detergency value obtained 
when washing with tallow soap and al- 
kali according to the procedure of para- 
graph F—4c (6) c shall be within the 
range of 40 to 45, and the detergency 
value obtained when washing according 
to a similar procedure using fresh water 
and no, soap or alkali shall not exceed 
20.0”. 


curing of the 


now use 


OTHER FIBERS —The use of the 
printing paste that has been described has 
been successfully extended to fabrics of 
other fibers. The complete list of these 
fabrics with the respective curing times 
and temperatures is as follows: 


CURING OF PRESENTLY AVAILABLE 
PRINTED SOIL CLOTHS 


Curing 


Fibers Temp. °F. Minutes 
Cotton 

Spun viscose 

Wool 

Spun acetate 

Silk 

Spun nylon 


DISCUSSION 


There has been much discussion in the 
journals and before committees of the 
American Society of Testing Materials and 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists with respect to a 
standard soil cloth. Your speaker long ago 
insisted that no single dirty cloth should 
be selected, but that several different types 
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should receive temporary approval as a 
guide to those looking for reliable test 
cloths. These soil cloths that give satis- 
faction will then survive the practical 
testing experience of many laboratories. 
At the present time only about four soil 
cloths, including our printed cloth, en- 
joy extensive sale in the United States, 
many important laboratories still making 
their own. An important advantage of a 
cured soil cloth over the uncured is that 
its washability does not change appreciab- 
ly upon storage for months at room tem- 
perature, whereas an uncured soil cloth 
must be used promptly or stored in a 
refrigerator. 


Because we thought that a printed and 
cured soil cloth should be generally avail- 
able and because our firm does not want 
to handle testing materials, the authors 
got permission to turn over the produc- 
tion and distribution of our cloth to 
a private company. In doing this it was 
our desire that the AATCC should benefit 
from a royalty on the sale of the cloth, 
as such an arrangement is acceptable both 
to the AATCC Committee for Technical 
Supplies and to the distributor. The pres- 
ent bar to consummation of this arrange- 
ment is that the Committee for Standard 
Soils has not yet approved any soil cloth. 
We urge that the Committee provisionally 
approve at least three such cloths as scon 
as possible so that the AATCC can bene- 
fit from the royalty arrangement. 


Any limited data that might be pre- 
sented with this paper to prove the uni- 
formity and testing value of our printed 
cotton cloth would mean little in com- 
parison with the experience of the scores 
of laboratories that have successfully used 
our printed soil cloth. These laboratories 
are located not only in the United States 
but also in foreign countries including, 
among others, Canada, Australia, Chile, 
Mexico, France, Switzerland, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and the Union of South Africa. 
At the present time the AATCC Committee 
for Standard Soils is conducting tests with 
our printed cloth that should answer the 
question as to whether it can be used in 
cooperative testing in different 
tories to obtain concordant results. 


labora- 


PRACTICAL CRITERIA FOR A 
GOOD SOIL CLOTH—Any laboratory 
that regularly uses soil cloth in washing 
studies and that at the same time is in 
contact with the actual washing of textiles 
in mill, laundry or home soon concludes 
whether or not the soil cloth being em- 
ployed gives experimental results con- 
sonant with practical experience. A few 
of the general broad conclusions that de- 
rive from practical experience and that 
should also proceed from laboratory test- 
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ing with an artificially soiled cloth are the 
following: 

1. Soap in distilled water is a better 
textile detergent than a synthetic, whereas 
in hard water the results may be reversed. 

2. Polyphosphates and organic seques- 
tering agents assist synthetics and par- 
ticularly soap in hard water. 

3. Synthetics give better detergency in 
sea water than soap. 

4. Synthetic detergents with good solu- 
bility in the presence of lime salts wash 
better in very hard water than detergents 
with poor solubility in the presence of 
lime salts. 

5. Carboxymethylcellulose greatly pro- 
motes the cleansing action of synthetics 
for cotton. 

6. Inorganic salts increase the cleansing 
action of arylsulfonates for wool. 

7. High-titer soaps wash better in hot 
water than in warm water, etc. etc. 

In conclusion we should like to inveigh 
against a very few chemists who strongly 
oppose the use of some one soil cloth, not 
because the cloth gives results contrary 
to experience for most detergents, but 
rather because a particular detergent does 
not outstrip competitive detergents when 
tested with the soil cloth to which they 
object. However, if several soil cloths are 
provisionally approved for testing deter- 
gents or testing washing procedures, then 
mass laboratory experience will be free 
to show which soil cloths are giving re- 
sults consistent with practical experience. 
Several years of use in many laboratories 
throughout the world should serve as ade- 
quate proof that our printed soil cloth 
constitutes at least one type of artificially 
soiled cloth that gives informative results 
in washing studies. 


QUESTIONS 


Hugh Christison: Can your printed soil cloth 
used in the Detergency Comparator develo 
by the Wool Detergency Committee ? 

Dr. Draves: 1 doubt if a flat cloth will 
satisfactorily in your Comparator, which 
designed to operate with a worsted tubit 
also doubt if a tubing can be printed. 

Our printed cloth is used most commonly 
a Launder-Ometer, but it can be used 
with a load in a household wash machine or 
in a laundry wash wheel. In the two latter 
machines many prefer to sew small swatches 
of soil cloth smoothly to large flat pieces of 
fabric in the wash load. 

C. W. MacMullen: Does the age of the 
printed soil cloth have an effect on detergency 
results? 
Draves: A great advantage of our cloth is 
that it has been cured, or given an accelerated 
aging for 3 minutes at 350°F. Experience 
shows that surprisingly concordant results are 
obtained with fresh cloth, the same cloth after 
one month and again after six months. A 
further advantage of a cured cloth is that it 
can be stored at room temperature, whereas 
present practice requires that uncured soil 
cloths be stored in a refrigerator and used 
up as soon as possible. 
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THE APPLICATION OF VAT COLORS TO NYLON AT 
NORMAL TEMPERATURES* 


THOMAS CARTER, JAMES L. NEAL, and R. NEAL WESTMORELAND 


HERE has been an increasing demand 

for dyed and nylon fabrics capable of 
meeting high light- and wet-fastness speci- 
fications (1). The finishing plants have 
found it very difficult, however, to obtain 
both these specifications in a satisfactory 
range of colors. Some dyes from one group 
may give the required light fastness, but 
not the necessary wet fastness, while others 
from another group might give the re- 
quired wet fastness but poor light resist- 
ance. 

Because of the high quality of fastness 
of the vat colors on other fibers, the ap- 
plication of this group to nylon has been 
the subject of much experimentation since 
this fiber first appeared on the market. It 
has been found that some members of this 
group can be dyed satisfactorily on this 
fiber, giving shades of excellent resist- 
ance to wet processing, but often very 
disappointing light fastness. Moreover, 
the vat colors must be applied at tem- 
peratures close to the boil to obtain worth- 
while color yields, and, even at these ele- 
vated temperatures, the nylon is not con- 
sistent towards all the dyes of the vat 
group, some vat colors giving very good 
depths of shade, while others hardly 
stain the fiber even at the boil. In addi- 
tion, many of those giving fair depths of 
shade are radically changed at the high 
temperatures used, and in 
their light fastness is sharply lowered. 

In attempting to reach our objective 
two methods were tried as follows: 

(1) Lowering the pH of the dyebath 
either by additions of bicarbonate or am- 
monium salts or by the acid-leuco method. 

(2) Pretreatments. 

The bicarbonate and ammonium salts 
were helpful in increasing color yields 
only at temperatures near the boil, and 
therefore were:of no great value for the 
purpose in mind. The acid-leuco method 


Winner of first prize in Student-Paper Con- 
t of Piedmont Section in Winston-Salem, N. 
on April 1. 1950. 
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Clemson College 


The authors have made the important 
discovery that nylon, which in general 
has poor affinity for many reduced vat 
dyes at the usual vat dyeing temperatures 
and which dyes better but unsatisfac- 
torily at 190°F., can be dyed well with 
these same vat dyes at the lower tem- 
peratures if it is first treated at 190°F. 
in a strong (1 to 5%) solution of tannic 
acid. The tannic acid on the nylon is 
sufficiently fast to resist removal in a 
blank vat. Vat dyeings on tannic acid- 
treated nylon, although not so fast to 
light, washing and crocking as on cotton, 
are faster simultaneously in all these re- 
spects as a class than dyeings of other 
types of dyestuffs on nylon. 

A leuco vat dye is not so readily oxi- 
dized on nylon as on cotton, and often 
is not satisfactorily oxidized by peroxide. 
The authors found that a hot acid solution 
of Textone is superior to peroxide for this 
purpose. 


did show definite improvement in light 
fastness with many colors, but extremely 
poor crock fastness, making it of interest 
only for pale shades. 

Because of the similar behavior of nylon 
and cellulose acetate towards many dyes, 
and because of the increase in pick-up of 
vat colors by acetate when treated with 
Katanol and tannic acid under certain 
conditions, these substances were experi- 
mented with in the hope of obtaining an 
analogous effect on nylon (2). 

These trials showed quickly that the 
Katanols were of no value in affecting 
the dyeing behavior of nylon, but the tan- 
nic acid, when used as a pretreatment, 
gave a remarkable change in the color 
affinity for vat colors, especially those that 
show little pick-up on untreated nylon. 

Following up this lead, we found that 
apparently all vat colors, whether in cold 
or hot dyeing, could be applied to nylon 
at the same temperatures used on cotton, 
if the nylon had been previously treated 
in a fairly concentrated solution of tannic 
acid. We therefore set out to find a defi- 
nite method for using this interesting be- 
havior of this fiber. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The following general procedure was 
used in all the laboratory work on this 
problem: the scoured nylon was treated 
in 1- to 5-percent solution of tannic acid 
at a liquor ratio of 15:1 for 5 to 30 min- 
utes, at temperatures ranging from 190°F. 
to the boil. The pretreated nylon was then 
rinsed in cold water and dyed. It is espe- 
cially to be noticed that nylon does not 
pick up tannic acid appreciably except 
near the boil. 

All dyeings, whether pretreated or un- 
treated, usual 
manner for ordinary prereduced vat-color 
work. The colors were reduced in a short 
bath and diluted to a liquor ratio of 75:1 
for dyeing. Such a long liquor ratio served 
to emphasize the effect of pretreatment 
on vat-dye affinity; for commercial ap- 
plication a liquor ratio of 30:1 would be 
ample. The chemicals used varied from lé 
to 214 ounces of caustic and from 34 to 1 
ounce of hydrosulfite per gallon, according 
to the type of vat color being handled. 
The dyeings were started at 80-90°F. and 
gradually heated to the required tem- 
perature and held at that temperature for 
1 hour. The dyed goods were rinsed cold, 
oxidized in hydrogen peroxide and acetic 
acid at 180°F., rinsed cold, soaped at 
180°F. with a synthetic detergent, rinsed 
and dried. 


were carried out in the 


RESULTS 


Dyeings on knit tubing of 12 represen- 
tative vat colors made by four variations 
of the above general procedure were dis- 
played on color cards. Evaluations of the 
dyeings are given in Table I. The varia- 
tions in procedure were as follows: 

(1) Untreated nylon dyed at 120-140°F. 

(2) Nylon pretreated in a 21-percent 

solution of tannic acid and dyed at 
120-140°F. 

(3) Nylon pretreated in a 1-percent so- 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF DYEINGS 





Pretreated with 
2'4%4% Tannic Acid 1% Tannic Acid 
Dyed at 120-140°F. 


Without Tannic 
Acid Dyed at 
120-140°F. 


Name of Dye 


Without Tannic 
Acid Dyed at 
190-195°F. 


Pretreated with 


Dyed at 
120--140° F. 





Well dyed; 
slightly dull 


Practically 
Fast Yellow undyed 


Paste 


Less color taken up Pale 
than at 244%; same 
dull tone 





3% Ind. Ditto Well. dyed; 
Yellow 3RD dull 
Paste 


Less color taken up Pale 
than at 244%; same 
dull tone 





3% Ponsol ; Light blue 
Blue BFN 
Dbl. Paste 


Well dyed; 
good tone 


Less color taken up Greyish-blue 


than at 244%; good 
tone 








Well dyed; 
good tone 


Light green 


3% Ponsol 
Jade Green 
Dbl. Paste 


3% Ind. 
Brown RAP 
Dbl. Paste 


Practically Well dyed 
undyed 


Less color taken up Bluish-green 


than at 244%; good 
tone 


Less color taken up Light-tan 
than at 244% 











3% Calcosol Ditto Well dyed 
Brown BR 


Paste 


Well dyed; 


144% Ind. Light green- 
deep shade 


Olive TA ish 
Paste 


Less color taken up Very pale 
than at 212% 


Less color taken up Lighter greenish shade 
than at 244% 





144% Ind. Purple Well dyed; 
Dark Blue deep shade 
BOD Dbl. 


Paste 


Little change of shade Good deep shade 
from 214% treated 
sample 





Well dyed ; 


3% Ponsol Reddish-pink 
Red AFF good tone 


Dbl. Paste 


Less color taken up Radical change, purple 
than at 244%; good shade; weeks later, pink 
tone but weak 





6% Ind. Red ‘i Very pale pink; Well dyed; 
FFBA almost no color good tone 


Dbl. Paste 


"Well dyed 


Carban- Light shade 
threne 

Violet RR 

Paste 


Ind. Golden Pale yellow- Well dyed; 
Orange 3GA ish dull 
Paste 


Less color taken up Brighter 
than at 214%; good 


tone 


Less color taken up Brighter 
than at %% 


Little change 
shade from 
treated sample 


from ? Bright yellowish 


242% 


el 


lution of tannic acid and dyed at 
120-140°F. 

(4) Untreated nylon dyed at 190-195°F. 

The following facts were disclosed by 
the dyeing: 

(1) The yields for most vat cclors on 
the pretreated nylon dyed at 120-140°F. 
were greater than those on untreated ny- 
lon whether the latter was dyed at 120- 
140°F. or 190-195°F. This was especially 
true of the slower-exhausting types, some 
of which hardly colored the untreated 
fiber even at the higher temperatures. 

(2) The shades obtained on treated 
goods at the normal temperatures were 
much nearer in tone to those obtained 
on other fibers than the same colors dyed 
on untreated goods at high temperatures. 
As an example, a color of the Olive TA 
type is very greenish when dyed on un- 
treated nylon at high temperatures, and 
Red AFF is violet, whereas these dyed on 
tannin treated goods duplicate very close- 
ly their shades on other fibers. 

(3) The light fastness of practically all 
dyes tested proved to be materially better 
when dyed at the normal iemperatures 
than when dyed at high temperatures. 
Table II gives comparative Fade-Ometer 
tests of various dyeings made on 30-de- 
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nier bright-filament nylon These 
dyeings were tested in as near the same 
tinctoral strength as possible, one set 
being prepared on untreated nylon at 190- 
195°F., and the other set on nylon pre- 
treated with 2!4-percent tannic acid be- 
fore dyeing. It will be noted that the 
percentages required when the colors 
were applied to untreated nylon at high 
temperatures range anywhere from equal 
to 8 to 9 times that required on pre- 
treated goods. 

In these tests it is particularly worth 
noting that many of the colors dyed at 
the higher temperature experienced rath- 
er radical shade changes after a few hours 
in the Fade-Ometer. This weakness in 
light is not apparent in the treated dye- 
ings, since their fading is a normal loss 
of color as exposure time is increased. 


yarn. 


FASTNESS TO WASHING AND 
CROCKING—The pretreated _—_ shades 
which were mounted on the color sheets 
showed excellent resistance to wet proc- 
essing. A portion of each dyeing was 
given a rather severe test, being boiled in 
soda ash and soap for 30 minutes, and 
then rinsed. Only two colors showed 
bleeding or staining of white nylon: Red 
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AFF, which bled rather badly, and Jade 
Green, which bled slightly. 

In regard to fastness to crocking, again 
all the shades were fast except the Red 
AFF, which crocked considerably, and 
Jade Green, which crocked slightly. In 
further reference to these two colors, we 
found that both showed less bleeding and 
crocking in combination with other col- 
ors than in self shades, and the Red 
AFF exhibited the best light fastness of 
any red tested. Indanthrene Red FFBA 
showed satisfactory washing and crock- 
ing fastness, but proved inferior to the 
Red AFF in light fastness, especially in 
pale shades. 


COMBINATION SHADES—A series of 
com*ination shades was prepared on pre- 
treated nylon in order to ascertain how 
the various dyes would behave when 
mixed. The colors were chosen, not as the 
best possible working combinations, but 
rather the opposite in many cases, slow- 
dyeing colors with fast-dyeing colors, 
since this would seem the best way to 
show up bad working mixtures. The re- 
sults were surprisingly good with respect 
to both shade and levelness. 


SETTING NYLON—Because of the 
importance of the heat setting of nylon 
to remove creases, we considered it worth- 
while to look into the effect of setting 
on the experimental procedure. A series 
of dyeings was prepared as before, except 
that the nylon tubing was set before 
treatment with tannic acid. The setting 
was accomplished by placing the goods 
in an autoclave for 5-10 minutes at 15-16 
pounds of steam pressure. Upon dyeing 
these preset goods, we found that the 
results were the same as on unset goods, 
except that more concentrated tannic acid, 
or a longer treatment in the same con- 
centration of acid, was required to pro- 
duce the same devth of shade with the 
same colors on unset goods. 

To complete the setting picture, a por- 
tion of the previously dyed, but unset, 
goods was treated in the autoclave under 
the same conditions given above. The 
shades of the  tannin-treated-and-dyed 
goods were changed very little, while some 
of those on untreated goods dyed at 
high temperatures were sharply altered 
by the steaming process. 


DYEING OF MIXED-FIBER GOODS 
—Because of the influence of tannic acid 
on the affinity of the nylon, we felt that 
wool-nylon and cotton-nylon unions might 
be more easily obtained by using this 
substance. 

We found in dyeing wool-nylon combi- 
nations that the tannic acid does not af- 
fect the affinity of the wool, while it does 
bring the nylon affinity up to the point 
where it will dye practically the same 
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shade as the wool. 

In dyeing cotton-nylon combinations 
the tannic acid has the expected effect on 
the nylon, but it was noticed that the af- 
finity of the cotton seemed to have been 
slightly decreased from that in the un- 
treated goods. This would be a desirable 
effect because it would aid in bringing 
the shade on the two fibers together. 

Dyeings of a slow-exhausting and of a 
fast-exhausting vat color are shown on 
wool and nylon and mercerized cotton 
and nylon on both treated and untreated 
yarn to illustrate the possibilities of the 
tannin treatment on such mixed-fiber 
goods. 


USE OF TEXTONE—Near the end of 
the period of experimentation we found 
that by using Textone as the oxidizing 
agent, we were able to increase the bright- 
ness of the shade of a number of vat 
colors. Oxidation with peroxide alone was 
apparently ineffective in bringing out 
the normal shade of some vat dyes. The 
Textone was used in an acid bath at the 
boil for 5-10 minutes. Since we have not 
had time to explore all its possibilities, 
we feel that it might have some value 
when used in the proper amounts under 
proper conditions, but that the effect of 
this oxidation on the light fastness should 
be studied before a definite conclusion is 
reached. 


THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 
OF RESULTS 


We find that it is rather difficult to 
offer a very clear-cut explanation of the 
effect of tannic acid on the dyeing af- 
finity of nylon. The increased pick-up of 
vat color apparently cannot ke attributed 
to a chemical change in the fiber itself 
because we found that, by removing the 
tannic acid from pretreated goods and 
then dyeing, the affinity was no better 
than that of nylon which had not been 
treated at all. 

There does seem to be a definite af- 
finity of the vat dyes for the tannic acid. 
This acid is held very firmly by the nylon. 
It was found, for example, that pretreated 
samples carried through the full process 
without color in the dyebath were little 
changed by the full dyeing procedure and 
retained their affinity when placed in a 
vat dyebath containing color. The ma- 
jority of the vat dyebaths tested were 
quickly and completely exhausted at low 
temperatures by nylon when tannic acid 
was present in the goods. A high percent- 
age of the dye, however, was left un- 
exhausted in the bath when untreated ny- 
lon was used. 

In the matter of increased light fast- 
ness, there is some evidence that a thin 
she!l of larger dye particles attach them- 
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TABLE II 
FADE-OMETER TESTS 


Untreated Nylon Dyed 
at 190-195 F. Percent 
Result and Hours of Exposure Dye Dye 


‘ct 0 2 


Cc. B. 14 2 


Red a ms 6 “Ind. Gold Orange GA— 


Dbl. Paste 


Brownish 5 25 
Paste 


Cc. B. 150 
Paste 


Destroyed 5 
Paste 


Destroyed 5 
Paste 


c. B. 38 
Paste 


No test 
Paste 


Unfaded 150 
Paste 


Unfaded 150 
Very bluish in 5 


Slightly darker 75 
Paste 


C. B. 65* 
Paste 


Bluish 7 
Paste 


Bluish 14 
Dbl. Paste 


Green in 1 hr. in ordinary 
light; black in 2 hr. in Paste 
Fade-Ometer 3 


Calcosol F. Yellow Paste 2 
Ind. Yellow 3RD Paste 2 
‘Ponsol Orange YL Dbl. 


Ind. Gold. Orange 3GA 


Sulfanthrene Pink FB 


Ind. Red FFBA Dbl. 
Ind. Brown RAP Dbl. 


Calcosol Brown BR Paste 3 
Ind. Olive TA Paste 1% 


Ponsol Blue BFN Dbl. 
Carbanthrene Violet RR 
Ind. Dark Blue BOD 


Calcosol Yellow G Dbl. 


Treated Nylon Dyed 
Percent at 120-140°F. 
Dye Result and Hours of Exposure 


**C. B. 40 
Cc. B. 60 
Slightly red 15 


Slightly red 75 


C. B. 150 


Cc. B. 15 


Ponsol Red G2B Dbl. 


Ponsol Red AFF Dbl. 


Cc. B. 100 
Unfaded 150 


Unfaded 150 
Slightly darker 80 


Pgnsol Jade Green Dbl. Cc. B. 130 


C. B. 250 
Cc. B. 50 
Unfaded 150 
1% 
Unchanged in ordinary light; 


3 darkens more slowly in Fade- 
Ometer 


* White Corn Dextrine in dyebath to protect color at high temperature. 


** C. B.—Color broke with normal fading. 


selves to the outside of the fiber and 
serve to resist light better than when such 
a ring is not formed. Cross sections of a 
number of dyeings carried out at high 
temperatures on untreated yarn, as well 
as at low temperatures on treated yarn, 
were prepared for examination. These 
showed that those samples that were most 
sensitive to light (Yellow G, Golden 
Orange G, Brilliant Orange RK dyed at 
190 to 195°F.) were well penetrated by 
the color with little evidence of a pro- 
tective ring on the outside of the fiber. 
These same colors on tannic-acid-treated 
goods showed some improvement in light 
resistance and also evidence of at least 
some outer-ring formation. 

Again, such colors as Blue BFN, Brown 
RAP, and Golden Orange 3GA exhibited 
very good fastness to light when dyed 
untreated at 190-195°F., as well as treated 
at 120-140°F. In every dyeing (treated or 
untreated), however, there was evidence 
of an outer darker ring on the fiber. The 
Blue did not show as thorough penetra- 
tion in the treated dyeing as in the un- 
treated dyeing made at high temperatures. 
The Brown and Orange 3GA, however, 
exhibited excellent penetration through- 
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cut the entire fiber in both treated and 
untreated samples. 


SUMMARY 


We feel that the work finished so far 
on this problem shows promise that, by 
treating nylon and nylon-mixed goods 
with tannic acid, the following results 
may be possible: 

1. Improved light fastness with the ma- 
jority of vat colors, including the elimi- 
nation af radical shade changes on ex- 
posure to light. 

2. A higher degree of wet fastness than 
is possible with most of the dyes in use 
on nylon at present. 

3. Better color yields with most vat 
colors and tremendous increases with 
many. 

4. A ktetter range of shades by the use 
of dyes that show little affinity for un- 
treated nylon. 

5. Easier production of union shades on 
nylon mixed with other fibers. 

6. The use of this method on both 
continuous and noncontinuous dyeing 
systems, since the effect of the tannic 
acid on the devth of shade is apparent in 





a few seconds as well as over longer dye- 
ing periods. 

We plan to continue the study of this 
problem so as to include numerous other 
vat colors that were not tested because 
of lack of time. Since conditions of oxida- 
tion appear to influence brightness, cven- 
ness and fastness of the vat colors on 
yarn, we hope to investigate these condi- 
tions, as well as many oxidizing agents 
as possible, realizing that all such in- 
formation will be valuable in controlling 
this type of dyeing process. 
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ECENT cooperation of the American 
Institute of Laundering and _ the 
AATCC in a critical review of the latter’s 


Wash Fastness Committee has resulted in 
a better understanding of the laundering 
problems of both groups. The combination 
of the launderer’s point of view and the 
technologist’s testing method has served 
advantageously in the work on the pro- 
posed new tentative test of the Wash 
Fastness Committee. 
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Philadelphia Section Meeting 
Sites 


HE December 8 meeting of the Phila- 

Jelphia Section will be held at Kugler’s 
Restaurant in Philadelphia. The January 
meeting, originally slated for the 19th, 
has been changed to the 12th and will 
also te held at Kugler’s. 


Photos by John E. Trezise (Onyx). 


RANDOM SHOTS AT THE AATCC CONVENTION. 
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TRENDS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY‘ 


HECTOR C. BORGHETTY 


Technical Manager, Organic Chemicals Division, General Dyestuff Corp. 


T is now more than 20 years since the 
alban introduction of synthetic de- 
tergents awakened the textile industry to 
the many potential benefits made possible 
by research in the field of surface chem- 
istry. The vast array of surface-active 
agents available today leaves no doubt as 
to the eagerness with which this reservoir 
of information was exploited. In the proc- 
ess the textile trade has performed a ser- 
vice, not only to allied and other indus- 
tries, but also to itself insofar as this one 
development, more than any other, trans- 
formed the thinking and mental attitudes 
of textile men. It proved among other 
things that chemistry is an extremely 
useful tool, and that the research chemist 
could be a down-to-earth friend and not 
necessarily an impractical meddler in the 
affairs of textiles. That this continues to 
be so is illustrated by advances in the 
field of new synthetic fibers, improved 
practice in textile processing, and new 
chemical adjuncts for use in dyeing; and 
it is about these developments and the 
trends they have made possible that I 
would like to consider with you this 
evening. In order best to see the present 
trend we must first consider the factors 
that controlled the past growth. 

The textile industry actually pioneered 
the Great Industrial Revolution of the 
!$th century and continued to be alert to 
all new mechanical tools, but it did not 
show the same inclination to participate 
in the improvements made available by 
the chemical and physical discoveries of 
the 20th century. 

As the reasons for this lack continue 
to exist and will therefore continue to 
impede some of the potential develop- 
ments, they should be recognized as fol- 
lows: 


|. Textile fibers are numerous, derived 

from many sources, mineral, vege- 

table and animal, and thus are sub- 

ject to various methods of dyeing 

and finishing. This resulted in the 

establishment of many different 

Presented in Portland, Oregon, on April 

, 1950, before Pacific Northwest Section and 

in Los Angeles on May 5 before Pacific South- 
west Section. 
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In his study of the “Trends of the 
Textile Industry” the author discusses 
changes in that industry under the follow- 
ing headings: new fibers, methods of 
modifying the properties of old fibers, 
continuous textile processing procedures, 
avoidance of the difficulties occasioned 
by hard water and the use of synthetic 
detergents. Orlon, Dynel, nylon, Vinyon, 
Vicara, Fiber V and Terylene are the 
new fibers that are briefly discussed. 
Resin finishes for various purposes on all 
fibers, shrinkage control for wool and 
rayon, direct-dye fixatives, and acid-fad- 
ing inhibitors for acetate fibers are de- 
scribed for modifying the properties of 
old fibers. The importance of continuous 
methods and equipment for continuously 
preparing, dyeing and finishing in modern 
textile technology is emphasized. This 
panorama of some of the changes in tex- 
tile chemistry ends with a discussion of 
water-softening agents and the use of 
synthetic detergents. 


branches of the industry in different 
geographical locations causing con- 
siderable difficulty in co-operation 
and co-ordination. 

The “ART” of fiter and fabric proc- 
essing is rather intricate and re- 
quires a painstaking and lengthy 
apprenticeship that in turn discour- 
aged the entry of the chemist into 
the textile mills until a few decades 
ago. These chemists are now ful- 
filling the co-ordinating function 
with the various interested indus- 
tries, which promises so much. 

3. The marketing of fabrics is so com- 
plex that the actual product is 
ofetntimes not owned at the source 
where the greatest amount of work- 
manship is performed. Unfortu- 
nately, also, the greatest profits are 
reaped where less scientific knowl- 
edge is required. As a result funds 
for scientific research are often not 
made available. 

The future advancement of the indus- 
try in spite of these drawbacks is assured 
mainly because of the renewed interest 
that is evident and that is traceable to the 
foundations laid by the following related 
and co-operating service industries: 

(a) The dyestuff industry supplies the 
textile manufacturers with the col- 
ors so essential for the beautifica- 
tion and styling of modern gar- 
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ments. This branch of the chemical 
industry made such rapid strides in 
a few decades that it greatly out- 
paced the dyeing techniques avail- 
able and then paused, awaiting 
wider application of the many dye- 
stuffs developed. Dye application 
techniques, meanwhile, are being 
sO improved by the use of new 
continuous textile machinery that 
the dye manufacturers are again 
readjusting their programs. 

(b) The plastics industry originally sup- 
plied coating lacquers for fabrics 
used for raincoat cloths, artificial 
leather and book bindings. A mul- 
titude of new plastics now supple- 
ment and supplant textile fibers in 
many uses. Plastics, such as Saran 
and nylon, are full-fledged textile 
fibers and bridge the gap between 
the textile and plastic fields, thus 
bringing about efficient co-opera- 
tion. The new, thoroughly scienti- 
fic plastics industry has been in- 
dispensable in the new textile re- 
covery. 

(c) The synthetic-fiber industry, com- 
pletely new, fully integrated and 
controlling not only the raw mate- 
rial supply, but also the entire 
chemical and manufacturing proc- 
ess from beginning to end, with a 
definite interest in marketing its 
own product, was admirably suited 
to direct its spectacular growth 
along sound chemical-engineering 
principles. 


NEW SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


The synthetic-fiber industry now sup- 
plies approximately 17% of the total tex- 
tile output, and its close contact with 
every phase of research, manufacturing 
and merchandising has stimulated the en- 
tire textile field. Man-made fibers possess 
the advantage over natural fibers of being 
produced in a chemical state almost com- 
pletely free of impurities, whereas the 
natural fibers contain many impurities, 
dirt, grease, etc., that must be removed 
before spinning and weaving. 

The perennial goal sought by the syn- 
thetic-fiber manufacturer is to create by 
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synthetic means new fibers, which satisfy 
the aesthetic as well as utilitarian re- 
quirements of man. Incidentally, this 
quest has included attempts to duplicate 
the desirable attributes of natural fibers 
without any of the attendant deficiencies 
they might possess, such as inferior re- 
sistance to wear, distortion, combustion, 
insect and fungi attack, and low tensile 
strength. Early endeavor in this respect 
resulted in the manufacture of rayon as 
an artificial silk and lanital as an arti- 
ficial wool, but it was not until the ap- 
pearance of nylon that a synthetic fiber 
in the truest sense of the word had been 
made. We are all well familiar with the 
highly desirable properties associated with 
this fiber. As a linear polyamide prepared 
by the polymerization of the polymethy- 
lene amide of adipic acid, its luster, high 
tensile and elastic properties, as well as 
its resistance to insects and fungi, make 
it in many respects superior for some uses 
to any other natural or synthetic fiber. 

Since the advent of nylon and because 
of the ever-increasing co-operation be- 
tween the plastic and textile fields, newer 
and equally unique synthetics, which 
augur well for the future, have become 
available. 

Among the more recent of these de- 
velopments are the synthetic fibers Orlon, 
Dynel, and Vicara. 


ORLON.—Orlon is a synthetic fiber 
formerly known as Fiber A, which was 
developed by DuPont. It is described 
as a polyacrylonitrile. Commercial pro- 
duction of filament is anticipated later 
this year, and, according to advance no- 
tices, promises to be of interest by virtue 
of its exceptional resistance to the de- 
structive effects of sunlight and weather 
exposure. In this respect it excels any of 
the known synthetics. Other features are 
resistance to insect and bacterial attack, 
resistance to mineral acids and excep- 
tionally high flex life. It apparently is 
not harmed by any of the common sol- 
vents, oils or greases. 

In its present state of development Or- 
lon has certain deficiencies, which will, 
at least for the time being, somewhat 
restrict its use. Among these are limited 
resistance to weak alkali, and a natural 
cream-like color not effectively corrected 
by normal bleaching methods. The major 
obstacle in the commercial use of this syn- 
thetic, however, is its resistance to color- 
ing by any of the orthodox dyeing pro- 
cedures except for pastel shades. Acetate 
and basic dyestuffs are suitable for dye- 
ing Orlon, if applied at elevated tem- 
peratures. Some progress has been made 
in this direction by dyeing the various 
groups at temperatures higher than 212°F. 
in the presence of selected aromatic swell- 
ing agents, or by subjecting dye-impreg- 


nated Orlon to shock heat treatment at 
420-450°F. (“Thermosol” process). 
Orlon continuous filament will undoubt- 
edly find considerable utility in fabrica- 
tions for awnings, tarpaulins, convertible 
car tops, window shades, Venetian-blind 
tapes, etc., because of its high resistance 
to weather exposure and exceptional flex 


life. 


VICARA.—Vicara, a new protein fiber 
derived from zein and produced by Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, is 
another synthetic fiber of potential inter- 
est. It has a subdued luster, a soft, resil- 
ient hand, and provides warmth equiva- 
lent to wool. One of the remarkable prop- 
erties of this fiber is its exceptional re- 
sistance to strong alkali. In this respect 
Vicara is unlike any other protein fiber, 
natural or synthetic. It is also unaffected 
by organic solvents and is inherently moth 
resistant. Other features are good dimen- 
sional stability, superior wet strength and 
high work recovery. It is still too difficult 
to bleach, however, and the fiber itself 
is not sufficiently fast to sunlight exposure. 
Vicara is not intended as a replacement 
for wool as a self fiber, but rather will 
find its true value as a wool-like compon- 
ent in a variety of blends for dress goods, 
suitings, sportswear and novelty fabrics. 


OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBERS.—Dynel 
is a modification of Vinyon, that is, it is 
an acrylic fiber in staple form. More prac- 
tical application must be made of Dynel 
before a definite opinion of its future can 
be made. 

A third acrylic fiber to be produced by 
one of the leading chemical and plastic 
manufacturers (Monsanto) in cooperation 
with the largest rayon producer (Amer- 
ican Viscose) is to ke offered soon by the 
Chemstrand Co. 

A new Fiber V is the DuPont counter- 
part of the English Terylene, which is 
derived from ethylene glycol and tereph- 
thalic acid. 


MODIFICATION OF VISCOSE 
RAYON 


The trends in the research and develop- 
ment of synthetic fibers can be divided 
into two main efforts: 


(1) The production of new high-poly- 
mer fibers, as evidenced by nylon 
and the above new synthetics. 

(2) The improvement by chemical and 
physical means of the viscose fiber 
to yield modified fibers of suitable 
properties. At the present point of 
development it appears that vis- 
cose, because of the low cost of its 
raw material, wood, easily surpasses 
all other synthetic fibers in quan- 
tity and will continue to do so for 
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several years. It furthermore lends 
itself readily to chemical and phy- 
sical modifications that impart 
wool-like curl, warmth, wearing 
and dyeing properties. 

The recent large-scale use of amino- 
formaldehyde resins to render viscose-ray- 
on fabrics crease-resistant and shrinkproof, 
has opened up larger markets and prom- 
ises ever-increasing applications. The 
trend of chemical manufacturers to de- 
velop low-cost materials that impart 
improved utilitarian properties to vis- 
cose, such as higher wet strength, lower 
shrinkage and excellent crease resistance, 
has made possible the use of viscose for 
men’s shirting materials and other wash- 
fast fabrics. 


AUXILIARY DYEING 
PRODUCTS 


The increased application of such chem- 
icals for modifying the properties of fibers 
has carried with it a parallel and increased 
stimulus in research along other lines of 
considerable value in textile dyeing and 
finishing. Among the more important of 
such developments are direct-dye fixing 
agents and gas-fading inhibitors for dyed 
acetate materials. 


DYE-FIXING AGENTS.—Early §at- 
tempts to improve the inherently poor 


water and washing fastness of many di- 
rect dyes involved aftertreatment of the 
dyed goods with a cationic compound of 
the quaternary ammonium type. In this 
instance the direct-dye anion and the af- 
tertreating cation formed a complex much 
less soluble in water than the direct dye- 
stuff itself. The result was a dyeing of 
materially improved water, and in some 
cases, wash fastness. Unfortunately, such 
an improvement was obtained at the ex- 
pense of light fastness, which invariably 
was distinctly impaired. 

There are now available, however, a 
number of dye-fixing agents on the mar- 
ket, which, when used in aftertreating 
selected direct dyeings, show an outstand- 
ing improvement in water, perspiration, 
wet crocking and particularly wash fast- 
ness without any loss in fastness to light; 
in some cases an improvement has even 
been noted in light fastness. Such mate- 
rials are usually compounds of a cationic 
amino-resin condensate and a copper salt. 

The aftertreatment is applied in a fresh 
bath at 140-160°F. for a period equivalent 
to 15-20 minutes on direct-dyed cotton or 
rayon raw stock, yarns and piece goods 
in all types of dyeing and padding equip- 
ment. Such dye-fixing agents may also be 
incorporated in  anticrease-resin-finish 
treatments to give washfast and crease-re- 
sistant direct-dyed fabrics in one opera- 
tion. 
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[hese features indicate a wide variety 
uses for this type of compound, the 
ist popular of which is in the produc- 
ion of washfast, direct-dyed, cotton and 
ayon goods where the excellent wash 
fastness of vat-dyed materials is consid- 
ed beyond the requirements of the par- 
ticular end use involved or presents a 
prohibitive cost. 


GAS-FADING INHIBITORS.—Over a 
period of years one of the most vexing 
problems encountered by the dyer has 
been the propensity of a number of ace- 
tate-rayon dyestuffs of the aminoanthra- 
quinone type to change shade when sub- 
jected to atmospheres containing a rel- 
atively high percentage of nitrogen ox- 
ides. Attempts to remedy this deficiency 
have occupied the attention of textile 
and dye chemists for a number of years, 
and it is only recently that research has 
provided a relatively simple and efficient 
remedy. Gas-fading inhibitors are now 
available, which, when applied as a pre- 
treatment to acetate rayon, permit an ex- 
tended exposure of the dyed material to 
potential gas-fading atmospheres without 
showing any appreciable destruction of 
shade. Contrary to earlier products of this 
nature, some of the currently available 
inhibitors do not impart discoloration in 
themselves either before or after exposure 
to light. One particular type is suffi- 
ciently compatible with acetate dyestuffs 
to permit its addition directly to the dye- 
bath with elimination of any pretreat- 
ment in the accepted sense of the word. 
The product is substantive to acetate and 
maintains its efficiency after washing or 
dry cleaning. 


The developments we have cited are 
typical of the trend in research, develop- 
ment and application, which is increas- 
ingly toward textiles of greater over-all 
utility. Quite naturally there has been 
an attendant growth in improved ma- 
chinery for their processing. The intro- 
duction of the Williams and pad-steam 
units has given us the necessary means 
of reorganizing the finishing plant. This 
in turn has stimulated the streamlining 
that was so long overdue in the textile 
industry. The pooling of weaving, finish- 
ing, converting and merchandising func- 
tions is probably the unconscious recog- 
nition of this need, which is leading more 
and more to the self-sufficient textile plant 
where all cloth operations are conducted 
under one roof. This trend will un- 
doubtedly lead to improvements in slash- 
ing, desizing, dyeing and finishing. 


BOIL-OFF AND SCOURING 


The actual scouring solutions for rayon 
fabrics usually contain 0.25% of synthe- 
tic detergent or soap reenforced with al- 
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kalies, building agents or dispersants. 
The trend today is again toward contin- 
uity of operation in the preparation of 
rayon goods with successive desizing, al- 
kali and detergent baths entailing con- 
tinuous rinsing baths, often followed by 
a dye bath. The important consideration 
in such continuous preparation is to re- 
move all the chemicals from one step by 
thorough rinsing before the goods enter 
upon the next step in the process. If any 
chemical passes into the desizing bath it 
may inhibit the desizing action, and any 
chemical passing into the dye bath may 
interfere with dyeing. 

A new type of continuous bleaching 
machine is coming into prominence for 
cotton cloth. The cloth enters a satura- 
tion liquid, which can be caustic soda 
plus soap or synthetic detergent, and then 
passes into a J-Box where thousands of 
yards are allowed to accumulate. Steam 
is injected, and the cloth, thus thoroughly 
prepared, passes into a washer. It is 
squeezed and saturated with peroxide, 
which contains silicate or phosphate. It 
then enters a second J-Box of stainless 
steel, where steam is injected again so 
that the peroxide break-up takes place 
at high temperatures. This assures speed, 
continuity and great efficiency of opera- 
tion. 


Another machine that illustrates this 
trend is again the Williams unit devel- 
coped for dyeing but adaptable for con- 
tinuous rayon scouring. The cloth is 
padded through the detergent and then 
passes through a restricted channel where 
a high cleansing action is assured by great 
turbulence of fast-moving liquors carried 
along by the cloth. This machine shows 
greater promise than conventional, open, 
washing machines. Two Williams units 
correspond to 5-6 boxes of an open soaper 
because they permit saturation with solu- 
tion of synthetic detergent, enzyme, soap 
plus a solvent in a 1:1 liquor ratio. Such 
a short bath assures intimate contact, at 
relatively high concentrations, of active 
chemicals with the cloth. It is thus pos- 
sible to accomplish in a few seconds what 
normally would require 1 or 2 hours. 


The open slack washers (Hinnekens) 
and 5-7 drum types are continuous open- 
width, tensionless, rayon scourers, which 
hold several thousand gallons of deter- 
gent solution. Here is a case where a syn- 
thetic detergent has the advantage over 
soap. Synthetics are unaffected by cal- 
cium, however much may be present. It 
would be quite expensive to use enough 
polyphosphate to correct the hardness in 
baths of such large volume to permit 
the use of soap. These machines are really 
pre-setting units, and the fabrics require 
scouring for about one-half hour at ap- 
proximately 160°F. with a solution of syn- 
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thetic detergent to complete the prepare 
before dyeing. 


WOOL 


Wool is of more importance to this 
particular area of the U. S. because of 
manufacturing facilities and local climate, 
which compels the use of wool for year- 
around protection. The most important 
property of wool is that of felting, which 
gives great ease of manipulation during 
the finishing of fabrics. Finishing meth- 
ods based on this characteristic have been 
the keynote of wool-fabric processing for 
centuries. The necessity of chemical and 
physical modification other than dyeing 
has not been considered until recent years. 
The felting character of wool, which al- 
lows it to mat and to give compact fabric 
structure during finishing at the same 
time causes objectionable shrinkage dur- 
ing mild washing of garments in use. 

Permanent finishing of wool for men’s 
wear has not created a serious problem, 
because the garments are usually cleaned 
with solvents. As a result, no shrinkage 
difficulties arise. This problem is ex- 
tremely evident, however, in articles, such 
as socks, underwear, sweaters, etc., which 
are washed frequently and rendered un- 
wearable. This waste places an additional 
burden on the economy of wool fabrics. 


Another serious defect of the wool fiber, 
destruction by moths and carpet beetles, 
causes considerable economic damage an- 
nually. Unfortunately, the wool mer- 
chants’ attitude, “the moth is our best 
customer”, continues to prevail and places 
the entire wool industry at a disadvantage 
in comparison with low-cost spun syn- 
thetic fibers and with nylon. 


MOTHPROOFING. — Methods now 
exist to control both the ravages of moths 
and the shrinkage of woolen fabrics. 
Adoption of these methods by the wool 
industry will assist in helping it to main- 
tain its most suitable markets and will 
also create the necessary impetus to fur- 
ther technical investigation in applying 
available basic research to wool. 


Control of the damage made by moths 
need not impose drudgery upon the house- 
wife, but can be easily accomplished by 
the manufacturer in one of the following 
methods: 


a. Use of moth repellents based on 
fluorides or silicofluoricides, which ren- 
der the wool completely resistant to moths. 
These salts are of low cost, water soluble 
and easy to apply. They are fast to dry 
cleaning, but not to water or mild wash- 
ing. 

b. Use of quaternary phosphonium 
complexes. These are water soluble, color- 
less and possess affinity for the wool fiber. 
They impart good fastness to dry clean- 
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ing and to water, but are not fast to 
washing. One type, 3,4-dichlorobenzyl- 
triphenylphosphonium chloride, can be 
applied in the presence of nonionic deter- 
gents to give simultaneous mothproofing 
and cleansing. 

c. Durable mothproofing treatment can 
be easily obtained by the use of colorless 
substances, which are like acid dyestuffs 
and thus possess excellent affinity for 
wool in a boiling acid bath. They there- 
fore exhaust well in a regular 1-hour 
dyeing cycle. Two types, pentachloro- 
dihydroxytriphenylmethanesulfonate and 
the sulfonate phenyl ether, can be applied 
during the original dyeing of the fiber 
in any form in any dyeing machine. These 
durable types are not so cheap or so 
simple to apply as the first two less 
durable types previously described. 

A totally different approach to the moth 
problem has been undertaken Ly Harris, 
based on a series of researches which dem- 
onstrated that the chemical structure of 
the wool fiber could be altered in such 
a way as to affect profoundly its chem- 
ical, biological and mechanical properties. 
This method has been tried practically 
but is not a factor in present day use. 


MODIFIED DYEING PROPERTIES.— 
The dyeing affinity of wool towards acid 
dyestuffs can be changed by treatment 
with chlorine, which imparts greater af- 
finity for acid dyestuffs. Chlorinated and 
unchlorinated wool dyed together give 
two-tone effects. 

Wool may be made partially resistant 
by treatment with tannin to reduce the 
affinity for acid dyestuffs. 

Sulfuretted phenols are used in the 
union dyeing of cellulosic fibers and wool 
with direct colors to hold the dye from 
staining the wool. This appears to be 
based on the fact that sulfuretted phenols 
block the amino dye-attracting groups of 
the fiber. 

Wool can be dyed cold in the presence 
of a large amount of acetic acid. Such a 
method of dyeing could have greater ap- 
plication if the wool industry made more 
use of continuous dyeing machinery as 
is common in the processing of cotton 
and rayon. Present methods of wool dye- 
ing require long time factors, and it is 
felt that a study of the potentials would 
greatly curtail time employed in dyeing. 

Quaternary ammonium compounds on 
the order of octadecyl-pyridinium bro- 
mide have been used to impart greater 
affinity to wool for acid dyestuffs, but 
oftentimes such a method leads to diff- 
culties because of the possibility of pre- 
cipitation between the two components, 
an anionic dye and a cationic treating 
agent. The precipitated complex can eas- 
ily lead to dye specks. 
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SHRINKAGE CONTROL.—Antishrink 
wools based on the use of chlorine, long 
practised in England, are becoming popu- 
lar in the U. S. New chlorine-containing 
chemicals based on sulfuryl chloride or 
chlorosulfonic acid and also brominated 
products have recently been proposed. All 
of these methods, excepting those employ- 
ing hypochlorite, are of minor import- 
ance. Those utilizing hypochlorite have 
received added attention since World War 
II, but they are difficult to control. Chlor- 
ine reduces the tendency of wool to shrink 
by partially dissolving the fiber surface 
and by equalizing the coefficients of fric- 
tion. The danger of overly severe attack 
on the wool fiber during treatment calls 
for rigid conditions of reaction. These 
difficulties led to the use of synthetic res- 
ins, which tend to control the elastic 
properties of the fiber. 

Resins, such as urea-formaldehyde, and 
also the thermoplastic types, acrylates, 
vinyls, and styrenes, are not satisfactory, 
but alkylated methylolmelamine resins can 
be successfully applied to give good con- 
trol without affecting the hand of the 
wool, It is water soluble and applicable 
to wool in the presence of a catalyst. 

When the wool is dried and cured, the 
resulting water-insoluble resin polymer is 
deposited inside and outside the fiber to 
give dimensional stability, or control of 
shrinkage, in fabrics so processed. This 
method is being used on a large scale. 


SCOURING.—Because of its large con- 
tent of grease, dirt and other impurities 
wool must first be thoroughly cleansed, or 
scoured, prior to spinning. The operation 
of scouring is carried out in a wool- 
scouring machine, which consists of four 
or five large tanks, each 15-25 ft. long. 
The wool is entered into the scouring ma- 
chine at one end and is passed along by 
means of large pitchforks through the 
scouring solution, which contains soda 
ash and detergent at 120 to 130°F. In 
this manner the grease is emulsified by the 
soap and passes into the bath, while the 
dirt falls to the bottom of the tank. The 
wool is carried between squeeze rolls re- 
sembling wringers into a fresh scouring 
solution, then into 2 or 3 other scouring 
tanks, and finally to a rinsing tank. As 
the operation of scouring takes place in 
a few minutes, thousands of pounds of 
wool can be scoured in one day. The raw 
wool fiber contains such a large amount 
of grease that it is protected in the first 
scouring tanks against solutions >f soda 
ash up to 1%. Because the greases pres- 
ent in wool are readily saponified and 
emulsified in the presence of soda ash 
with the formation of soap, great econ- 
omy of detergent results during the first 
stage of scouring. 
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Quick-rinsing neutral detergents later 
eliminate the small residual quantities of 
greases and soap from the fiber. Their 
function is therefore minor but still very 
important. If soap and grease are allowed 
to remain on the fiber in a concentration 
greater than 1%, rancidity and later dye- 
ing difficulties result. The tendency to 
use more alkali to overcome this should 
be avoided, because there is danger of 
drying alkali into the fiber. In the scour- 
ing of wool, values of less than 1% of 
residual grease are considered satisfactory 
and assure good spinning. However, if 
there is 1% of grease plus 1% of soap, 
the total of 2% is sufficient to give very 
poor spinning properties to wocls on a 
worsted system. Synthetic detergents that 
allow elimination of the soap content are 
becoming increasingly imporant in the 
scouring of raw wool. 

After grease has been removed from 
wool by scouring, it is neecssary to re- 
place a great deal of that grease with a 
controllable lubricating oil (5-10%). Lubri- 
cation in the wool industry implies lutri- 
cation between fiber and metal in cards. 
Mineral oils, emulsions of lard oils, and 
olein are the types of oils commonly used. 
Once the fiber is spun into yarn, or Jater 
woven into fabric, the scouring problem 
becomes that of removing these spinning 
oils, and here synthetic detergents are 
very satisfactory in place-of soap. 

The textile man is familiar with the 
drawbacks of any fatty acids that remain 
on wool fiber. There are compounds avail- 
able today, certain tynes of nonionic 
emulsifiers, which function on the acid 
side, that can be used in an acid dyebath 
during dyeing to remove excess soap, ails, 
greases and fatty acids from wool. 

Lime-soap trouble is one of the most 
important problems in the textile indus- 
try. The presence of lime soap not only 
causes dyeings to crock, but lime in water 
also causes a host of other difficulties, 
such as scum stains, resistances to dyeing, 
dull shades, etc. Even the test mill water 
contains a trace of lime; furthermore, it 
can be carried by fibers, or can be intro- 
duced during processing by dirt, which 
contains lime salts. Woven fabrics, besides 
containing lubricating agents used in spin- 
ning and warn sizes, also contain grease 
and soil that is picked up during intri- 
cate textile-carding, spinning and weav- 
ing operations. 


SOAP AND SYNTHETIC DETER- 
GENTS AS ALLIES IN TERNARY 
SYSTEMS.—Soap, when applied under 
suitable conditions, is still the best de- 
tergent, or washing agent, and also of- 
fers the best money value. Therefore, let 
us consider just what is necessary to trans- 
form soap into a hard-water detergent 
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o! superior properties. 

Soap itself is a water softener, as it 
actually removes lime salts by forming 
insoluble lime soaps. An excess of soap 
functions by dispersing the precipitation, 
while a further excess of soap is then 
free to develop good suds and to clean 
because it is now in softened water. The 
presence of the dispersed portion is not 
a hinderance to cleansing properties. 

2.5 lbs. of soap is required to develop 
lasting suds in 100 gallons of water con- 
taining 20 English degrees of hardness 
(286 ppm.) 

Arguments of soap against synthetic 
detergents were based on the fact that 
soap is such a good dispersant for its 
own precipitated metallic salts that a sim- 
ple excess eliminates all troubles. While 
this is quite true, it is offset when rinse 
water is brought into contact with the 
excess of soap and consumes it, thus re- 
depositing lime soaps in the bath or on 
all the fabrics. 

The use of soap and polyphosphates 
in combination would appear to be a bet- 
ter approach to the problem of hard wa- 
ter, but such is not actually so because 
the water-softening phosphates protect the 
soap only when there is no excess of 
hardness, The moment the rinsing cycle 
commences, the entire system precipitates 
because excess water-softening phosphate 
is being diluted and washed away. 

One advantage of this polyphosphate 
method, however, is that it makes possible 
a clear soap solution in hard water, and 
a good initial cleaning action is assured. 
It is of course important to choose a 
polyphosphate that is heat stable, so that 
sequestering properties are not lost dur- 
ing dissolving of the soap solution. 

It is at this very point where the weak- 
ness of the binary soap-polyphosphate 
system can be effectively overcome by the 
use of synthetic detergents. 

Synthetic detergents of the sulfonated 
type are not actually water softeners. 
Their lime salts, however, are soluble even 
in large excesses of metallic salts, and thus 
they foam well in waters of all hardness. 
Nonionic synthetic detergents are not af- 
fected in the presence of metallic salts. It 
naturally follows that these synthetic de- 
tergents require no excess when used in 
hard water, and they show considerable 
economy over soap in hard-water areas. 
Attempts to use synthetic detergents as 
dispersing agents for soap in hard water 
unfortunately fail, because the foaming 
characteristics of both soap and deter- 
gents disappear when they are used to- 
gether. This phenomenon is caused by 
the change in colloidal conditions of the 
system. 


The primary function of a synthetic 
detergent when used with soap is to dis- 
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perse lime soap. Synthetic detergents vary 
greatly in this respect; the smaller the 
quantity of synthetic detergent needed to 
disperse calcium soap, the more efficient 
the agent. 

A lime-soap dispersing agent does not 
soften water; it suspends and defloccu- 
lates insoluble soaps, keeping them in 
fine dispersion and in a rinsable condition. 
Its action is not governed by the degree 
of hardness of the water, and, if present 
with soap during rinsing, it therefore 
continues to function, whereas a polyphos- 
phate system breaks down. 

To illustrate how the lime-soap dis- 
persing power of different detergents can 
vary, let us cite values for this property 
for several important successful chemical 
types of products. By lime-soap dispersing 
power is meant the percent of commercial 
detergent, based on the weight of soap 
used in the test, to keep lime soap dis- 
persed in the presence of standard amounts 
of both soaps and lime salt. By this 
method of determination, the lime-soap 
dispersing power of the product contain- 
ing 32 percent of the sodium salt of oleyl- 
methyltauride is 15 to 20%; of a 100% 
polyethylene oxide condensate, only 3 to 
5% (thus superior in this property); of a 
40% alkylarylsulfonate, 80 to 859%; and 
of an 85% alkylbenzenesulfonate, 40 to 
45%. 

The secondary functions of synthetics 
that have to be considered are its solu- 
bilizing effect on the soap itself, its de- 
tergent power, its aid in emulsification, 
and its stability to minerals in the water. 
An example of soap solubilization is evi- 
denced when nonionic detergents cause 
high-titer soaps to behave like low-titer 
soaps. 

With the above information as a back- 
ground, we have conducted a consider- 
able amount of work, based upon ternary 
systems consisting of soap, synthetic de- 
tergent, and complex phosphate, to learn 
if soap could be built to be more effec- 
tive in water of low and medium hard- 
ness. We selected tetrasodium pyrophos- 
phate as the water-correcting phosphate 
because of its desirable properties for 
admixture with soap. The soap used was 
of a neutral pure tallow type. The syn- 
thetic detergents employed were the three 
mentioned above. 

Detergency and foaming characteristics 
were studied in water containing 150 and 
250 ppm. of hardness. Previous experience 
had shown that a built synthetic deter- 
gent is more satisfactory than built soap 
in water containing more than 250 ppm. 
of hardness. This is easy to understand 
when you consider that the amount of 
polyphosphate that must be incorporated 
into soap becomes very large (over 25 
per cent) to correct higher degrees of 
water hardness. 
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Persistency of suds was observed dur- 
ing the detergency tests. It is felt that 
persistency of suds is more important than 
volume of initial foam, since this is the 
indicator to the layman that the bath is 
still active. 

All ternary mixtures contained 25 per 
cent of polyphosphate, as this quantity 
was needed to correct water hardness dur- 
ing the washing cycle. The balance of 
the mixture consisted of soap and syn- 
thetic detergent. An example of a typical 
successful ternary mixture for use in 
water containing more than 250 ppm. of 
hardness is as follows: 

25% tetrasodium pyrophosphate 
15% synthetic detergent 
60% soap 


100 
Such tests indicate that ternary systems 
are a practical solution to the problem 
of using soaps in hard water for cleansing 
fibers and fabrics. 


DISCUSSION IN LOS ANGELES 


Q: Are polyphosphates better than syn- 
thetic detergents to eliminate lime soaps? 

Ans: Yes, when present in sufficient 
quantity they sequester the lime and free 
the soap. A synthetic detergent, on the 
other hand, acts as a dispersing agent for 
lime soap regardless of the hardness of 
the water, but this action is not instan- 
taneous. 

Q: Are there any shrinkproofing agents 
for cellulosic fibers that are not chlorine 
retentive? 

Ans: At the present time there are few 
such materials on the market. The ace- 
tone-formaldehyde resins are not chlorine 
retentive and the Sanforset process, using 
straight glyoxal, is nonchlorine retentive. 
There have been combinations on the 
market of glyoxal and resins that are 
chlorine retentive. 

Q: Are there any satisfactory merceriz- 
ing agents that take the place of caustic 
soda? 

Ans: No, some of the quaternary am- 
monium bases have been used, but the 
advantages are still in favor of caustic 
soda. 

Q: Are the new chelating agents, such 
as amino carboxylic acid salts, superior 
to polyphosphates? 

Ans: Yes, because they give complexes 
with the calcium and other ions that are 
stable at all temperatures. 


Q: Is shrinkproofing and stabilizing of 
acetate rayon practical? 

Ans: Acetate rayon in itself gives fabrics 
that are satisfactorily stable. Combinations 
of acetate and rayon are given resin 
shrinkproofing treatments. The heat of 
curing often harms the acetate fiber. There 


(Concluded on Page P786) 
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AATCC Sub-Committee* 


LITERATURE SURVEY OF TEXTILE BLEACHING 


PART Il 


BLEACHING - GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROCESSES 


CHEMICALS USED 


1. THe Sutruric Acip Steep At ELEVATED 
TemMpeRATURES For Gray Cotton Fasrics. 
R. E. Hudson, Jr., and Howard M. Waddie 
(West Point Manufg. Co., Shawmut, Ala.). 
Textile Research J. 18, 232-6 (1948). The 
literature dealing with the effect of H2SO; on 
the constituents of starch slasher mixes are 
noted. Under carefully controlled conditions 
the HzSO, steep can be conducted at elevated 
temps. without the fiber damage and at a con- 
siderable saving in time. Regardless of the agent 
used, the pretreatment is beneficial to the over- 
all scouring and bleaching operations. Removal 
of the water sol. materials will promote scouring, 
and bleaching agents would be required to react 
with these materials. Thorough wetting out and 
better kier circulation would result from the 
pretreatment. 18 references. 

2. ScourinGc Fasrics. Hans O. Kauffmann, 
Robert L. 
John R. Hopkins (to Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Co.) U. S. 2,433,370. Dec. 30, 1947. Gray 


McEwen, Edward S. Shanley, and 


goods are treated at room temp. with NaOH 
(15-60 g/l.) so that they contain 50-200% of 
the soln., steeped 4-20 hrs. to remove waxy 
material and soften motes present in the goods, 
and then steamed for 30 secs. to 30 min. to 
soften the goods, complete the alkali treatmen:, 
and give a product suitable for bleaching. A 
part of the NaOH can be replaced by NasCO:, 
NasPO,;, Ca (OH)s2, Na Silicate, and the like. 

3. BLEACHING SOLUTIONS For CELLULOSE 
Esters. British Celanese Ltd. Brit. 581,046, Sept. 
30, 1946. Partially esterified wood pulp is 
bleached without loss of ester groups by di- 
gestion in a soln. of a lower aliphatic mono- 
carboxylic peracid in a lower aliphatic mono- 
carboxylic acid. Thus dry 25.2% acetyl value 
wood pulp 138 parts is treated in a soln. of 

* AATCC Subcommittee, which conducted sur- 
vey, consisted of W. R. Adams, T. E. Bell, R. 
L. Carr, R. S. Cox, A. D. Damon, H. O. Kauf 
mann, P. B. Renman, R. A. Secord, F. R. Tripp, 


A. R. Wachter and John F. Hagen, Chairman, who 
prepared this final report. 
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95% peracetic acid, 51.7 in 95% AcOH 12,300 
and Zn as the acetate in 3.6 parts. Substantial 
bleaching in this soln. is obtained in 68 hrs. at 
25°. Other examples are cited. Compds. suitable 
for catalysts, bleaching agents, and diluents are 
suggested. 

4. BLEACHING CoTTON Fasrics By BLOWING 
ArmospHeRIC Aik INto A Ditute NaOH 
BaTtH. Justin-Mueller. Ind. Textile 60, 186; 
Teintex 8, 271-3 (1943); Chem. Zentr. 1944, I, 
196.—In the process of Ger. pat. 204,037 (Chem. 
Abstracts 6, 2177) the cotton is oxidized to 
oxycellulose and is thereby weakened. NaHSOs; 
has been used as a preventive of this weaken- 
ing, but the mode of its action has not been 
known. J. M. shows that atm. O produces an 
unstable peroxide, probably Nas:Oz(OH)>». The 
following procedure is recommended: Boil for 
8-12 hrs. with 2° Be’ NaOH and some bisulfite, 
wash well, acidify, wash and boil in a current 
of air. Wash again and acidify. 

5. Textite FrinisHinc. Geo. P. Vincent, 
Archie L. Dubeau and John F. Synan (to The 
Mathieson Alkali Works). Brit. 552,567, April 
14, 1943. Impurities are removed from cellulosic 
textiles contg. predyed threads and the product 
is properly bleached by subjecting such textiles 
to the action of a hot aq. soln. contg. a small 
proportion of Na silicate and subsequently steam- 
ing the textile while it is set with an aq. soln. 
of NaCl. 

6. THe BLEACHING Or StapLe-RAYoN Ban- 
DAGE MATERIAL. Franz Haberl. Monatschr. Tex- 
til-Ind. 57, Fachheft UI, 88-9 (1942); Chem. 
Zentr. 1943, I, 2161 cf. Chem. Abstracts 37, 
5249. 

7. PRETREATMENT Or CELLULOSE MATERIAL 
Berore BieacHinc. Hans O. © Kauffmann, 
Robert L. 
John R. Hopkins (to Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Co., Ltd.) Can. 409, 151, Dec. 8, 1942. Vege- 
table fibers are dampened with a soln. of NaOH 


McEwen, Edward S. Shanley and 


or a solu. of NaOH plus Na silicate, allowed to 
stand until the motes are softened and loosened, 


treated with steam for a short time, and washed. 
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8. Textme-CHEMIcAL StupIeEs ON BLEACH 
ING AND ON BLEACHING AGENTS. G. Dierkes 
Chem.-Ztg. 64, 377-81, 391-4, 401-2 (1940). A 
review with 57 references. Chem. Abstracts 35, 
1640. 

9. THE ComMMERCIAL Use OF Liguip SULFUR 
Mioxipe IN Textice BLEACHING. C. F. Ward, 
Themistry & Industry 1938, 1182-3/ (Chem 
Abstracts 1939). 

10. THe Posstprrities OF BLEACHING WITH 
ALKALINE PERMANGANATE. E. Dutoit. Teintex 
3, 473-4 (1938). Baths or varying proportions 
of KMnO, and HCl are recommended, with the 
later addn. of denatured alc. (Chem. Abstracts 
1939). 

11. MerHops Or Awnatysis (IN THE Tex 
riLE INDustRY). Rudolf Monch Deut. Wollen- 
Gewerbe 71, 308-12, 347-50, 379-82, 412-21 
(1939). A discussion of the analysis of water 
(pH, hardness, suitability for bleaching opera- 
tions, Fe. org. contaminations), size (starches, 
carob bean flour, glue), desizing agents, chemi- 
cals used for dyeing, washing, bleaching and 
printing (H»SO., HCl, HNOs, AcOH, Ca(OH)», 
NaOCl, NaeS, NaHSO;, NaHSOs:, NavSeOs, K 
and NH; salts similar to the Na salts listed, 
bleaching powder, ferrous salts, hyposulfite 
prepns., oils, fats and soaps) stiffening agents 
(dextrin, tragacanth, gum arabic, senegal rub- 
ber, agar-agar, and similar vegetable products, 
albumin, glucose, grape sugar, starch sirup), 
weighting agents (inorg. salts), impregnating 
agents used to render the textile resistant to 
water and fire, softeners, delustering, cleaning, 
washing, protecting and leveling agents and fin- 
ishing agents. The ctn. of dyes in the fiber is 
discussed. (Chem. Abstracts 1939). 

12. BLEACHING AND CLEANSING COMPOSI 
TIONS SuITABLE For Use IN TREATING Ma 
TERIALS. Otto Lind (to Henkel & Cie. G.m.b.H.) 
U. S. 2,141,189, Dec. 27. There are used to 
gether 8 to 21 parts of a per compd. capable 
of liberating O when in aq. soln., 10 to 37 parts 
of a water-sol. salt of a phosphoric acid having 


a fewer number of chemically combined water 
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cules than orthophosphoric acid, 6 to 45 

of a water-sol. alk. detergent and 1 to 4 

of a performed, difficulty sol., colorless 

ite of a metal of Group II or Group IV of 

the periodic system and having an atomic wt. of 

from 20 to 140, said silicate being present in a 

sufficient quantity to stabilize the per compd. 

E.g., there may be used together Na perborate, 

Na pyrophosphate, Mg silicate, soda and soap. 
(Chem. Abstracts 1939). 

13. Textme Assistants For BLEACHING, 
DyrING AND PrintiNnc. Carl H. Fischer. Kun- 
stseide u. Zellwolle 21, 63-8 (1939). Fifty-one 
Herman assistants are briefly described and their 
uses are indicated. (Chem. Abstracts 1939). 

i4. WETTING, CLEANING, BLEACHING, FoaM- 
ING AND Dispersive AGENTS For TExXTILE- 
TREATMENT Batus. Meindert D. Rozenbroek, 
U. S. 2,140,882, Dec. 20. Baths for various 
purposes are used with auxiliary compds. such 
as dibutyl ether of coconut oil fat acid or other 
compds. of the general formula where R is an 
aliphatic hydrocarbon. 

Oo 


” 


V-R-C-X-R’SO:H 

main chain of at least 6 C atoms; V is a mem- 
ber of the group consisting of R’, OR’, COR’ 
and NHR’, being linked through the O, N or C 
atom to a C atom in the main chain which 
last C atom is linked to 2 C atoms in the 
main chain; X is O or NH; and R’ is an ali- 
phatic hydrocarbon group of at least 2 C atoms. 
(Chem. Abstracts 1939). 

15. Dyeinc ANbD FINISHING Or CoTToNn 
YaRN Anp Ciotu. J. E. Meili. Can. Textile J. 
53, No. 20, 32-4 (1938). The principles of 
yarn and _ piece-goods mercerizing (including 
bleaching) are described. Brief reference is made 
to a new (“Aridye”) method of lacquer print- 
ing which uses synthetic resins (instead of nitro- 
cellulose or albumin) for binding the pigment to 
the fabric .(Chem. Abstracts 1939). 

16. Nores ON THe Preparation AND Dye- 
ING OF 
RayYyoN-Cotton Mixep Corns. P. Colomb, 
Teintex 4. 9-16 (1939). A detailed discussion 


Rayon CLotrH, Sitk-RAYON AND 


of prepn. operations such as singeing napping, 
scouring and degumming. Many formulas are 
given for the bleaching and numerous dye 
baths are discussed. (Chem. Abstracts 1939). 

17. THe Mopern BLEACHING OF Woop- 
Bast ANp Straw-Fiper Fasrics. A. Gebhardt. 
Deut.Farber-Ztg. 74, 623-4 (1938). A discussion 
of level dyeing and bleaching with detailed in- 
structions for chem. treatments. (Chem. Ab- 
Stracts 1939). 

18. BLEACHING AND WasHING CoMPOSITIONS. 
Karl Butz (to H. Th. Bohme A.-G.) U. S. 
2,119,523, June 7. See Ger. 649,322. (Chem. 
Abstracts 1938). 

19. THe Dyeinc Or Linen IN CLOTHING. 
Richard Alt. Deut. Farber-Ztd. 74, 317-18 
(1938). Chem. treatments are discussed for 
bleaching and dyeing. (Chem. Abstracts 1938). 

20. THe Metatric PercHLorates — THEIR 
Textme CHemicat Possisiities. A. H. Pet- 
tinger. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 27, 122,136 (1938). 
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The metallic perchlorates constitute a new class 
of auxiliaries. Patented applications are described 
of HCIJO* or perchlorates as catalysts in the 
acetylation of cellulose fibers and of Mg(ClO;)a 
in the prepn. of cellulose ethers, ether-esters, 
and of perchlorates of Be, Al, Mg, Zn and Ca 
in the prepn. of artificial filaments, coated fab- 
rics and plastics materials. (Chem. Abstracts 
1938). 

21. BLEACHING Fisprous Mareriacs. W. E. 
Saxby Ltd. Wilfrid H. Holmes and Charles F. 
Ward. Brit. 480,448, Feb. 23, 1938. Liquid SO2 
from | or more containers is discharged into a 
heated receptacle assocd. with a circulatory 
system so that the SOs passes as a gas into the 
system and is circulated through a chamber 
contg. the materials to be treated. The supply of 
SOz is controlled in accordance with its rate 
of absorption. After circulation of the 
gas through the materials for a short time, 
bleaching is allowed to proceed without such cir- 
culation. (Chem. Abstracts 1938). 

22. Textite Fipers From PLanrts. Societe 
Robert Descendre and Antoine Leblanc. Brit. 
470,612, Aug. 18, 1937. In simultaneously wet- 
ting and bleaching fibers, e.g., from flax, ramie, 
hemp, jute sisal, for textile purposes, the fibers 
are treated at ordinary room temp. and pressure, 
with a liquid comprising an emulsion of soft 
soap, a wetting agent, e.g., Na sulforicinate, tri- 
ethanolamine, tricresyl phosphate, and a bleach- 
ing agent, e.g., NaClO, HO», O:. (Chem. Ab- 
stracts 1938). 

23. Soprum PHospHates IN THe TextiLt 
Inpustry. Swet. Deut. Farber-Ztg. 73, 362 
(1937). A discussion of the Textile Uses of 
NaH2PO,, 2H:O, NasHPO,, 12H2O, NasPO, 
—12H2O, NasP2O;. 10H2O and NaPO:. (Chem. 
Abstracts 1937). 

24. TextTiLe INpustry Is ProritinG THROUGH 
DEVELOPMENT Or Many New Dyes Anpd 
CHemicats. Winn W. Chase Textile World 
86, 2313-15 (1936). A review of developments 
in dyes, sizing compds., soaking agents, deter- 
gents, fiber lubricants, bleaching agents, solvents, 
printing assistants, finishing materials, synthetic 
resins, water-repellants and coatings. (Chem. 
Abstracts 1937). 

25. Mopernizep PrincipLes Or ProcessinG 
Cotton, Sirk, Rayon AND LINEN PteEct 
Goops. Thomas F. Hughes. Indian Textile J. 
47, 219-22 (1937).—H. deals with the caustic 
bleach, the kier liquor, the silk bleach, bleach- 
ing rayon piece goods, the bleaching of linen, 
lustrous mercerization and caustic recovery of 
the mercerizer. The value of sulfonated oils and 
of pine oil in wetting out and dye assisting 
properties is pointed out A good sulfonated kier 
oil prevents kier stains, caustic burns and 
tendering from the improper manipulation of 
the cotton while wet with a soln., contg. an 
excess of NaOH (Chem. Abstracts 1937). 

26. CLEANSING AGENTS, ETC. Henkel & Cie. 
G. m. b. H. Brit. 435, 465, Sept. 23, 1935. 
Cleansing, bleaching dyeing, penetrating and like 
compas. contain H.O-sol. hypophosphates, e.g., 
NasP:O; or hypophosphates of triethanolamine, 


cyclohexylamine or aminopropandiol. For ex- 
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ample, NaBOs12, NasP20u15, soda 10 and Mg 
silicate 1, with or without soap 50 Ib., are 
mixed. In 435,475, Sept. 23, 1935, HyvO-sol. 
trimeric alkali metaphosphates are added to 
cleansing, bleaching and wetting agents and to 
liquids used in the prepn. and dyeing of tex- 
tiles, leather, hair, etc. For example 35 lb. of 
the metaphosphate mixed with 65 of the Na 
salts of the sulfuric esters of higher fatty alcs. 
is used for washing delicate fabrics, e.g., wool or 
silk. In 435,562, Sept. 24, 1935, phosphites, 
pyrophosphites, e.g., NazH2P2O;, or hypophos- 
phites, e.g., NH2POxs, are added to cleansing and 
washing agents; the mixts. may be used to bleach 
or to assist wetting and dispersion in dyeing or 
other treatment of textiles, leather, etc. For 
example a mixt. of NasH2P2O; with the Na salts 
of the H2SO, esters of higher fatty alcs. 60 lb. 
is used for washing silk or wool. In 435,710, 
Sept. 26, 1935, HvsO-sol. polyphosphates are 
used as addns., to known cleansing, wetting, 
bleaching and super-fatting agents. For example, 
a mixt. of NasPsOis15, soda 10, perborate 10, 
stabilized by Mg silicate 1 and soap 50 Ib. is 
used for washing clothes. (Chem. Abstracts 
1936). 

27. WasHING AND BLEACHING JuTE. Walter 
Scholz and Paul Groschner. Ger. 625,968, Feb. 
18, 1936. Jute is boiled in an aq. soln. of soap, 
NazCOs, Na perborate or NazOcs, borax and 
water-glass for 15-20 min. and rinsed. (Chem. 
Abstracts 1936). 

28. BLEACHING Or Corton. Chem. Abstracts 
1935, p. 7530. 
EMULSIFYING AGENTS. Oranienburger chem. 
Fab. A.-G. Ger. 616,055, July 15, 1935, (Cl 80). 


Use is made of sulfonic acids (or their salts) 


WETTING, CLEANSING AND 


obtained by sulfonating halogenated higher ali- 
phatic hydrocarbons materials, e.g., aromatic 
compds. such as phenol, may be added to the 
sulfonation mixts. Examples are given of the 
prepn. of typical agents and of their uses in 
processes such as washing wool and bleaching or 
mercerizing cotton. Cf. Chem. Abstracts 28, 
1487.” 

29. BLEACHING Or Cotton. Chem. Abstracts 
1935, p. 1989." Two-cotor Errects ON Cor- 
TON Goons. Siegfried Kosche. Z. ges. Textil-Ind. 
38, 58-9 (1935).—Full directions are given for 
dyeing and bleaching cotton goods. A no. of in- 
danthrene and Sirius dyes are mentioned which 
are applicable for the production of two-color 
effects. The production of three-color and more 
highly colored effects is also possible but more 
difficult. 

30. BLeacHING IN New Ways. L. 
Reg. Gen. Mat. Color, 39, 139-42 (1935). B. 


discusses washing with oxygenated soap and bio- 


Bonnet. 


chem, cleansing. (Chem. Abstracts 1935). 

31. Some App.Lications Or SopiumM Meta- 
PHOSPHATE To TextILe Processes. C. J. Munier 
and E. B. Bell. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 24, 40-7 
(1935). The use of NaPO; in kier boiling, 
bleaching and dyeing baths, and its effect on the 
soly., of dyes, wool scouring, back-washing, etc., 
are discussed. (Chem. Abstracts 1935). 

32. BLEACHING TEXTILE MATERIALS IN WATER 


CONTAINING IRON. Gustav Ullmann. Ger. 617,- 


P783 











262, Aug. 15, 1935 (Cl. 8% I) see Austrian 
134,256. (Chem. Abstracts 27, 5199). (Chem. 
Abstracts 1935). 

33. BLEACHING Or TextiLes. Chem. Abstracts 
1935, p. 622.* BLEAcHING TexTiLes. Walther 
Huessy. Fr. 768,285, Aug. 3, 1934. The textiles 
are treated in a closed kier alternately with a 
bleaching liquid and steam. 

34, BLEACHING Or Cotton. Chem. Abstracts 
1934, p. 2923.° Breacuinc I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G. Brit. 403,009, Dec. 14, 1933. Cotton 
fibers are kier-boiled in a lye which contains no 
org. solvent but has, besides an alkali, an adsorp- 
tive inorg. substance, other than a metal hy- 
droxide, and a wetting or washing agent. Among 
examples the lyes contain (1) NaOH, fuller’s 
earth and the Na salt of the condensation prod- 
uct of oleic acid chloride and phenltaurine, (2) 
NaOH, waterglass and an alkylated naphtha- 
len-sulfonic acid and (3) calcined NavCOs, the 
oleic acid ester of Na hydroxy-ethanesulfonate 
and silicic acid gel. 

35. BLEACHING Or TextiLes. Chem. Ab- 
stracts 1934, p. 4610.‘ BLEACHING AND DeLus- 
TERING TEXTILES. Titan Co., Inc. Fr. 762,034, 
April 3, 1934. Textiles, particularly rayon, are 
bleached and (or) delustered by treating them 
in a bath contg. Ti products conjointly with one 
or more colloidal substances and afterward pptg. 
(e.g., by adding an acid or salts) the colloidal 
substance to form with the Ti product an insol. 
mass adhering to the fibers. Alginates may be 
used as the colloid and fatty acid salts, resinates, 
fats or oils may be added. 

36. BLEACHING Or TextiLes. Chem. Abstracts 
1934, p. 1202°:*. DecoLoriziInc TExTILEs. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries Ltd. Fr. 752,728, Sept. 
29, 1933. Textiles dyed with azo dyes are de- 
colorized with a reducing liquor contg. an amine 
or an amine salt (preferably a quaternary NH, 
salt) of which one radical does not contain less 
than 10C atoms, e.g., cetyltrimethylammonium, 
b-hydroxyethyl - N - octadecylmorpholinium and 
octadecylpyridinium bromides and b-diethylami- 
noethylolethylamide acetate. DEcoLorIzING TEX- 
rites. I, G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 752,831, Sept. 
30, 1933. Dyeings made with vat dyes are re- 
moved by an aq. bath contg. an alk. reducing 
agent, adding a Mg compd. to the bath toward 
the end of the treatment of elimination, and 
preferably adding initially a protective colloid. 
Examr'!es are given of the use of MgClo, MgSOx 
and Mg(OH)>». 

37. BLEACHING Or Cotton. Chem. Abstracts 
1934, p. 3907.5 Summary of research on the 
chemistry and technology of fibrous substances 
(bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing) pub- 
lished in Russian magazines in 1917-1931. A. 
E. Porai-Koshitz. J. Applied Chem. (U.S.S.R.) 
6, 764-8 (1933).—A bibliography with 145 ref- 
erences. A. A. Boehtlingk. Rational TECHNIC OF 
BLEACHING, COLORING, AND FINISHING OF THE 
Fine Corton Fisers. L. Bonnet, Rev. Gen. Mat. 
Color. 38, 154-60 (1934).—Operations to con- 
serve the exquisite softness necessary are indi- 
cated. 

38. BLeEacHING Or TextiLes. Chem. Abstracts 
1933, p. 4100." TextiLes. Maximine (Soc. anon) 


and Victor Weerts, Jr. Fr. 744,386, Apr. 19, 
1933. Textile materials are washed and de- 
colorized by plunging them into a suspension of 
active charcoal in water, preferably warm, and 
then washing with a neutral or slightly alk. 
soap soln. 

39. BELACHING Or Cotton, Fasrics. Chem. 
Abstracts 1933, p. 1180.° CoMPaRISON OF Mop- 
ERN U. S. S. R. KieRtING AND BLEACHING WITH 
Usuat WesTeERN MeEtHob. A. J. Hall Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 22, 1-4 (1933).—Prebleaching cot- 
ton processes are designed to effect complete 
elimination of starch sizes, remove 60-70% of 
the natural fats and waxes and at least 95% of 
nitrogenous and pectic raw cotton impurities. 
This is accomplished in W. Europe and American 
by prolonged singeing, steeping and alk. kier 
boiling operations requiring 24-30 hrs. for satis- 
factory results. The modern Russian process con- 
sists in exposing cotton fabrics to solns. contg. 
10-35 parts NaOH, 12-25 parts 38 Bé K.SO:, 
7-15 parts Na silicate and 5-13 parts Contact T 
(sulfonated mineral ol) per 1000 at 95°. Only 
30 min. is required for satisfactory results. It 
is claimed that such an operation yields results 
comparable to conventional western practices. 
Tables showing the efficiency of the method are 
given. 

40. BLEACHING Or TextiLes. Chem. Abstracts 
1931, p. 5301.” BLreacHinG Fasrics. Chemische 
Fabrik von Heyden A.-G. (Richard Feibelmann, 
inventor). Ger. 528, 579, Mar. 4, 1928. A dry 
stable mixt. sol. in water with liberation of ac- 
tive Cl is obtained by mixing aromatic N-di- 
chlorosulfonamides with alk. salts. In the ex- 
ample, dry  p-toluenesulfondichloroamide _ is 
mixed with calcined soda. 

41. BLEACHING Or Cotton Goops (PLAIN 
Anp Cotor-Stripe). Chem. Abstracts 1931, p. 
820.° THe BLEACHING OF PLAIN AND COoLor- 
strIPE Cotton Goons. A. J. Hall Chem. Age 
(London), Dyestuffs Monthly Suppl. 23, No. 
593, 33-4 (1930). 

42. BLEACHING OF Textices, Practices IN. 
Chem. Abstracts 1931, p. 209." MopEeRN Prac- 
TICES IN DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 
M. A. Golrick Cotton 94, 1012-6, 1217-20 
(1930). 

43. BLEACHING, CoTTOoN BoILING BEFORE. 
Chem. Abstracts 1931, p. 2570." Note ON THE 
BoILING OF CoTTON PRELIMINARY TO BLEACH- 
ING. J. Dutreillis. Tiba 9, 245, 247 (1931).—It 
is considered that the most logical procedure is 
as follows: treatment with hot 1.5° Be.’ HCl, 
treatment with CsHs or similar fat solvent and 
boiling at atm. pressure with NasCOs; if neces- 
sary a pancreatin treatment can be carried out 
between the fat extn. and soda boiling. 

44. BLEACHING Or TextiLes, Chem. Abstracts 
1931, p. 218.2 BLEACHING AND STRIPPING TEx- 
TILE MarTeRIALs. British Research Association for 
the Woolen & Worsted Industries and A. T. 
King, Brit. 332, 389, July 6, 1929. In bleach- 
and stripping of dyes there is used a mixt. of 
NaHSOs or KHSOs; and Na2SOs or K2SOs contg. 
about 2 mol. proportions of bisulfite to each 
mol. proportion of normal sulfite, such that 
when the soln. is dild. to 2% SOs it has a pH 
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of about 6.8. Strong solns. of this character pro- 
duce a glossy effect and fiber damage is mini- 
mized by satg. the soln. with NaCl or NasSO,. 

45. BLEACHING. J. G. King, U. S. 1,321,643-4, 
Nov. 11. A bleaching compn. for treatment of 
cotton, linen, silk, wool, etc. is formed by dis- 
solving NaCl 10, NasCO; 10, H2O206, KOH 10 
and NaeSO, 24 in HzO 3500 parts and the mate- 
rials to be bleached are heated in the soln. so 
formed. 

46. PERCARBONATE WASHING Powpers. H. 
Kuhl. Chem. Ztg. 43, 354-5 (1919); J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. 38, 589A.—Results of expts are re- 
corded showing that fabrics are not injured by 
boiling with percarbonate solns. Certain washing 
powders yielding O are injurious to fabrics but 
the harm is probably due to the presence of free 
alkali, NaeSis0, and NaeSO, rather than to per- 
salts. 

47. Notes ON Tue History Or Dyeine. 
Emile Cagliostro. Color Trade J. 5, 153-7 
(1919); cf. Chem. Abstracts 14, 226.—The fol- 
lowing are discussed: Introduction of textile 
printing, art of bleaching, discovery of chlorine, 
dyes of antiquity and modern dyes, early books 
on dyeing, Chevreul on color harmony. 

48. History Or Dyeine. I. Emile Cagliostro. 
Color Trade J. 5, 91-6 (1919).—Descriptive 
account of earliest history of dyeing and bleach- 
ing, with numerous illustrations from antique 
works of the 10th century. 

49. THEory OF BLEACHING. S. H. Higgins. 
Text. Colorist 41, 277-81 (1919).—The rate at 
which O is evolved from bleaching powder 
solns. and from NazO: solns. when in contact 
with CuO was observed, the O being measured 
at certain intervals of time. 

50. Utrmization Or Active OxyGeN IN 
BLEACHING AND WasHING COMPOUNDS. A. 
Griin and J. Jungmann. Seifenfabr. 39, 69-73 
(1919).—A method is described in detail for 
detg. the amt. of O lost in the use of washing 
compds. evolving O (cf. C. A. 13, 1021), and 
the total O present in the liquor at the start. 
Subtracting the O lost in gaseous form gives the 
O used. This latter figure includes O used (1) 
by the fabric to form oxycellulose (destruction 
of fiber), (2) by oxidizable matter present in 
the cleansing agent itself, such as soap, and 
(3) by the dirt of the goods. By expts. with 
clean and dirty goods, and by expts. with and 
without soap, these 3 factors can be detd. Sev- 
eral series of tests are tabulated. 

51. BLEACHING Or CotTTon Fasrics Con- 
TAINING CoLorED THREADS. R. Aue. Sealed 
note No. 2117, Aug. 28, 1911. Bull Soc. Ind. 
Mulhouse 85, 44-45 (1919). Report by T. 
Stricker, Ibid 45-46.—A. attributes the bleeding 
and loss of color of indigo-dyed threads to the 
action of the dressings in the material, which 
exert a reducing action during the alkali boil, 
and proposes the addition of an exidizing agent to 
the liquor. Satisfactory results are obtained by 
the use of NavOv. This method was used in a 
works at Tagiewa, Baku, in 1909, the kier 
liquor contg. 14% kg. of NasOz in 2000 |. of 
water; boiling was effected at a pressure of O.3 


atm. Further addition of caustic soda is unnec- 
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iry;; the color remains unchanged and the 
whites are well bleached. Stricker points out 
that the addition of an oxidizing agent is not 
enurely novel, as several methods have been 
proposed (see Fr. pat. 392,858 of 1908 (Chem. 
Abstracts 4, 1549) and Ger. pats. 218,254 of 
1908 and 250,397 of 1910 (Chem. Abstracts 
6, 3531). It is pointed out that the addition of 
NavOz to the lye with ordinary app. leads to a 


serious loss of O. 


§2. BLEACHING Processes. E. T. J. Watremez. 
Brit. 135,516, Nov. 21, 1919. To facilitate sub- 
sequent bleaching fibers of vegetable origin 
are scoured in a bath obtained by treating a 
metal such as Zn or metallic oxide simultaneously 
with an alkali, an alk. hypochlorite, and a sol. 
reducing salt. The alkali may be added after 
the salts. The mitx., apart from its reducing 
properties, possesses a considerable affinity for 
the natural coloring matter of the fibers. The 
bath is preferably heated to b. p. when, to re- 
tain its alkalinity, it may be necessary to add 
alkali. After treatment, the substances remaining 
in the fiber are pptd. by slaked lime. The pptd. 
substances are subsequently removed by immer- 
sion first in an ammoniacal and then in an acid 
bath. Instead of adding slaked lime to the bath, 
a sep. bath of milk of lime may be used, es- 
pecially if the operation has been performed in 
the cold. 

53. BLEACHING Or CoLorep StripED CoTTON 
Piece Goons. A. C. Walsh. J. Soc. Dyers Col- 
ourists 35, 35-9 (1919).—Two types of colored 
bleaching are discussed. These are shirtings and 
so-called “‘dhootie bleaching” with colored bor- 
ders. With the latter a specially white ground is 
not demanded, and colors used are often only of 
fair quality. With the former greater fastness 
is demanded, and a whiter ground. Bleaching in 
the piece always gives a better appearance than 
bleaching in the yarn before weaving. In the 
bleaching process the main points to avoid are the 
reduction of colors in the kier and over-oxidizing 
in the chemic. It is in the alkaline treatment that 
reduction of the colors may occur, due partly 
to presence of org. matters as natural and acci- 
dental impurities, or even conversion products of 
cellulose itself. This reduction results in the 
marking off of colors. Low-pressure boil in 
NasCO; free from NaOH for about 4 hrs. Kier 
boiling may be avoided by running cloth open 
width through a scouring box, containing 2 
to 3° Tw. alkali and then into a kier where 
liquor is circulated by means of a pump, at a 
temp. of about 70° for 6 hrs. This process 
will avert marking off. Starch may be well re- 
moved before kier treatment with some malt 
product. High-pressure kiers should be avoided. 
Chemicking is usually done in a clear bleaching 
powder soln. 1° to 144° Tw. for 2-3 hrs., 
time and strength being dependent upon the 
quality of the goods and nature of color. Ad- 
mixture of the chemick with air increases the 
rapidity of the bleaching and for this reason 
some colors will not stand the circulation of 
soln. For even bleaching best results are obtained 


if chemic is circulated as the goods are being 
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plated into the cistern. The addition of lime 
water will check bleaching action. Sour consists 
of 4%2° Tw. HCl or HeSO,y for % hr., which 
most colors will stand. With those that will not, 
use anti-chlor, e.g., Na2S2Os. Washing must be 
very thorough between the chemick and sour. 
To secure a more thorough white the whole 
process is sometimes repeated in less severe form. 
The final wash must be very thorough and a 
final soaping is frequently an advantage. 

54. ELIMINATION OF NITROGEN FROM VEGE- 
TABLE Fibers IN THE BLEACHING Process. S. 
H. Higgins. J. Soc. Dyers Colourists, 35, 165-9 
(1919). It is shown that cotton or linen when 
scoured with NaOH or treated with lime, 
sour, soda ash, is incapable of forming chlora- 
mines on treatment with bleaching powder 
solns. because it no longer contains appreciable 
quantities of proteins, and it may be concluded 
that the formation of chloramines is of no in- 


terest to bleachers of cotton and linen. 


55. DETERMINATION OF Loss Or OxyYGEN 
Durinc THe Use OF OXYGEN - YIELDING 
BLEACHING AND WasHING MarTEeRIALs. A. Griin 
and J. Jungmann. Chem. Ztg. 42, 473-5 (1918); 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 37, 729A.—The method de- 
scribed consists in heating a known wt. of 
fabric with a definite quantity of the bleaching 
agent in a flask under reduced pressure. The 
flask is connected through a condenser with a 
gas buret, in which any gases given off during 
the heating are collected. Subsequent analysis 
of the gases given the quantity of O evolved 
from the bleaching agent and not combined 
with the fabric, etc. The quantity of N found 
in the gases is taken as a measure of the air 
present in the app. and an allowance is made 
for the O derived from this source. Results of 
expts. with perborates show that from 60 to 
80% of the active O escapes in the gaseous form, 
but if soap is also present the loss is under 
12%. The greater part of the active O is ab- 
sorbed by the oxidizable constituents of the 
soap. . 

56. THe Use Or BLEACHING AGENTS IN 
Tue Launpory. W. Kind. Seifenfabr. 38, 305-8, 
331-4 (1918).—An answer to Heerman (cf. 
preceding abstr.). Literature is cited in which 
fiber destruction by O due to catalytic action 
by Cu is pointed out. It is emphasized that in 
spite of the many Cu utensils, especially before 
the war, in the laundry and in the household 
with which wash goods came in frequent con- 
tact, comparatively little damage was observed 
and that no legislation should be enacted against 
the use of O bleaches. Distd. water used in 
expts. frequently contains Cu while the tap 
water of the factory contains Ca and Mg salts 
which retard the decompn. of peroxides. Dirty 
cotton will stand a second boiling in more concd. 


lye, but O must be excluded. 


57. TREATING CoTTON YARNS, ETC. Bleachers’ 
Association and S. H. Higgins. Brit. 131,798, 
Nov. 22, 1918. Cotton yarns and fabrics are 
prepd. for bleaching by extg. oily, fatty, and 
waxy matters from them by treatment with vola- 


tile solvents such as benzene, alc., CSz, etc., 
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and then scouring with NavCOs soln. The sol- 
vent and the dissolved matter are recovered by 
fractional distn. Cf. 1,652, 1890, 17,330, 1904, 
and 102,892. 

58. BLEACHING Raw Cotton. O. Rohm. 
Brit., 100,224, Mar. 7, 1916. Raw cotton is 
treated with a soln. of pancreatic enzymes, 
papayotin, ricinus ferment, or other enzyme to 


remove fatty, waxy, and pectic substances, 


preparatory to bleaching. The treatment may be 


carried out in acid, neutral, or alk. solns., and 
salts which assist the enzyme action may be 
added. 

59. DETERGENTS AND BLEACHING AGENTS 
Usep IN Launpry Work (Cantor Lectures). 
H. Jackson, J. Soc. Arts., 55, 1101-14 and 1122- 
32.—The author discusses in detail the methods 
of determining the strengths of the alkalies in 
common use by the launderer. The subject of 
bleaching agents is of considerable importance to 
those engaged in laundry practice. No quick 
bleaching agent should ever be employed, but 
when the launderer is asked to remove stains in 
one washing, some other than the usual deter- 
gents must be used. The author mentions six- 
teen in common use. Chlorinated lime, however, 
is the one usually employed. Bleaching by means 
of reducing agents is less permanent than that 
accompanying further oxidation. Bleaching by 
light is the most desirable of all processes and 
causes the least possible deterioration of fabrics. 
The methods of bleaching with potassium per- 
manganate, sulfurous acid, chlorinated lime, 
hydrogen peroxide, sodium peroxide and sodium 
hydrosulphite are discussed by the author and 
the recommendation made that bleaching of any 
kind should be resorted to as seldom as possible. 

60. BLEACHING Faprics. C. Taylor. Brit., 15,- 
733, Nov. 8, 1915. A process of bleaching fabrics 
in open width comprises the following sequence 
of operations: treating with Cl soln., squeezing, 
treating with NaOH soln., squeezing, boiling 
in a kier under steam pressure in NaOH soln., 
squeezing, treating in a weak Cl soln., squeezing, 
treating in a weak Cl soln., and finally squeezing. 


61. Destructive Action Or BLEACHING 
Liguor ON CoTToN CLOTH CONTAINING 
CHroMiuM Oxipe. W. Thompson. J. Soc. Dyers 


Colourists, 30, 149.— 


62. BLEACHING CoLoreD Faprics. F. W. 
Mohr. Z. Farben-Ind., 12, 37-40.—Before the 
introduction of the vat dyes, only 3 dyes (ali- 
zarin old red, alizarin blue, and strongly dyed 
aniline black) were suitable for dyeing yarns to 
be woven with raw cotton. Many of the for- 
mer are satisfactory, but on account of bleeding 
in the alk. bucking-bath, certain precautions 
must be observed. The addition of Na anthra- 
quinonesulfonate, Na nitrobenzenesulfonate, 
KBrOs; or Na perborate prevents this bleeding. 
The bowking should be done carefully, and at 
atm. pressure only. Several proposals have been 
made to do away with bowking, but the results 
obtained are not satisfactory. The use of 
NaHSOs, and Na2S:O; for removing Cl is not 
advisable, since H2SO, is formed. HsOsz is a better 


antichlor. 
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63. THe Action Or Nevutrat Sats ON 
BLEACHING SoLuTION. S. H. Higgins. J. Soc. 
Dyers Colorists, 29, 85-9.—NaF, Bacle and KBr 
have the same effect as NaCl and CaClo. See 
Chem. Abstracts 7, 2858. 


64. BLEACHING Or Cotton, Stupy Or MIN- 
ERAL Om Strains. A. Scheurer. Bull. Soc. Ind. 
Miilhouse, 80, 343-8. 


65. Minerat Ons ANp THEIR ACTION 
Upon Tue Resutts Or BLEACHING AND DyE- 
1NG. Anon. Bull. d. ehemaligen Textilstudenten. 
Tech. High School, Verviers; through Leipziger 
Firber-Ztg., 62, 297-9. 

66. AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF 
THe BieacHinG Process Il, THe Action OF 
NeutraL Sats ON BLEACHING SOLUTIONS. 
Sidney H. Higgins. Proc. Chem. Soc., 28, 130-1; 
Trans., 99,858 (1911). 

67. BLEACHING Powper Versus ELECTROLY- 
tic Bieacn. R. Lehmann. Haynau. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr., 42, 4563-8.—L. strongly favors 
electrolytic bleach wherever power is reasonably 


cheap. Comparative cost data is given. 


68. Ger., 250,397, Mar. 8, 1910. Chem. Werke 
vorm, Dr. Heinrich Byk. Adding perborate to 
the scalding bath for the treatment of variegated 


yarn goods, with simultaneous bleaching. 


69. CoTTON BLEACHING AND DIFFICULTIES 
Or THe Warp Sizer. Wm. B. Jackson. J. Soc. 
Dyers Colourists, 26, 273.—Of all the numerous 
substances used in sizing of cotton warps, those 
that cause the most trouble to the dyer and 
bleacher are MgCle, ZnCle, and paraffin wax. The 
two former develop HCl; and tender the fabric, 
and the latter causes trouble on account of its 


unsaponifiable character. 


70. Bottler, Max.: MoperN BLEACHING 
AceNts AND DetTerRGENTS. London: Scott & 


Greenwood. 8°, 176 pp., 5 s. 


71. THe Appiication IN THe TextiLte IN- 
pustrY Or ReacTIONsS BETWEEN FiBers AND 
Gases. Franz Erban. Chem.-Ztg., 33, 169-71.— 
The article contains a critical study of all the 
gas reactions that have been proposed in obtain- 
ing fibers, bleaching, mordanting, and dyeing. 
The author shows by experiments that, contrary 
to former views, vapors of chloroform have no 


bleaching effect on cotton fibers. 


72. THe Appiication IN THE TextiLe IN- 
pustrY Or Reactions BETWEEN Fipers AND 
Gases. G. Stein. Chem.-Ztg., 33, 233.—In con- 
nection with the paper of Erban (preceding 
abstract) the author points out how he has 
himself obtained excellent results in printing 
textile fibers after exposing them to suitable 
vapors before mordanting, dyeing, etc. The use 


of atmospheric O, is mentioned. 


73. DeterGeNts AND BLEACHING AGENTS 
Usep IN LauNnpry Work. Cantor Lectures de- 
livered before the Society of Arts. Herbert 
Jackson. Oil Color J., 33, 571-3, 649-51, 803-5, 
883-5, 955-7, 1037-9, 1115-7, 1267-9, 1347-9.— 
See Chem. Abstracts 1908, 327. 


(To Be Continued) 


Trends 
(Concluded from Page P781) 


is a compensating factor for the shrink- 
proofing effect imparted to the rayon por- 
tion and the partial destruction of the 
acetate properties. 

Q: Are nonionic detergents better lime- 
soap dispersants than the anionic? 

Ans: Generally speaking they are | et- 
ter. However, the fatty acid amide sul- 
fonates are eaual on a 1:1 active ingredient 
basis. The alkylarylsulfonates are poorer 
limesoap dispersants. 

Q: What synthetic detergents are best 
for wool scouring? 

Ans: The nonionic detergents are best 
because they do not exhaust on the pro- 
tein fiber. Furthermore, they rinse out 
readily at low temperatures. 

Q: Are the metasilicate builders, com- 
monly used in laundries, better than poly- 
phosphate builders? 

Ans: In detergent effect they are satis- 
factory, but they possess no lime-soap 
sequestering properties. The polyphos- 
phate builders are superseding the meta- 
silicate types today. 


DISCUSSION IN PORTLAND 


Q: Is it best to add synthetic detergents 
to the fulling soaps or during the wash- 
ing operation? 

Ans: When added to the fulling soaps 
they are washed out together with the 
soap during the first closed rinse in the 
washer. This method can be used when 
no other addition is made in the washer. 
When an addition is made to the washer, 
however, the effectiveness is greater be- 
cause the washing period is longer. It is 
well to observe that the addition of non- 
ionic detergents to fulling soaps gives 
better solubility to the soap and there- 
fore better penetration. This ,is true of 
soap concentrations above 6 ounces per 
gallon. The nonionic detergents have the 
effect of solubilizing soap. 

Q: Do you agree that detergents used 
in the washer or in fulling are valuable 
mainly in their rinsing effect upon the 
soap and the soda ash? 

Ans: Yes, their main contribution is to 
aid in the rinsing because the soap during 
the fulling has already performed its func- 
tion of emulsifying the impurities as well 
as fulling the fabric. 

Q: Are polyphosphates better than 
soda ash for wool scouring? 

Ans: They are very satisfactory but 
more expensive than soda ash. They are 
therefore not used at the present time to 
any great extent for this purpose. 

Q: Do chelating sequestering agents 
harm chrome dyestuffs? 

Ans: Yes, they are capable of sequester- 
ing the chrome even in chromate colors 
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and in metalized chrome dyestuffs, thus 
changing the shade considerably. 

Q: Is acid fulling a practical method? 

Ans: Yes, provided it is carried out on 
fabrics that have already been washed. 
Synthetic detergents can be added to a:- 
sist lubrication during acid fulling. 

Q: Can synthetic detergents be used in 
place of soap for fulling? 

Ans: Yes, many of the synthetics are 
satisfactory in fulling, particularly if the 
fulling times do not exceed 11 hours. 
For longer fulling periods soap is still 
best. Combinations of soap and synthetics 
make excellent fulling agents. 

Q: Are polyphosphates used much in 
fulling? 

Ans: To the writer’s knowledge they 
are not used as much as soda ash, but 
they are satisfactory, particularly in the 
presence of water hardness. 

Q: Are shrink-resistant finishes satisfac- 
tory on wool? 

Ans: If they are correctly applied both 
the chlorine and resin processes are satis- 
factory. It is usually more difficult to ob- 
tain good results with resins. 

Q: Would the poor feel imparted by 
resins be considered objectionable? 

Ans: When there is surface resin pres- 
ent the harshness of the fabric is objec- 
tionable. If correctly ap;plied there is no 
reason why this feel cannot be considered 
satisfactory. 

Q: Are there any wetting agents satis- 
factory for carbonizing? 

Ans: Yes, the majority of synthetic de- 
tergents stable to sulfuric acid are satis- 
factory. The nonionics have the advantage 
of not possessing a sulfonate grouping 
and therefore of not exhausting preferen- 
tially on the fiber. 

Q: Why do nonionic materials rinse 
better? 

Ans: Because they possess no affinity for 
wool fiber. Sulfonated detergents act par- 
tially as dyestuffs and tend to be at- 
tracted by the basic groups in the wool. 
They thus impart a softer feel. 

Q: Can moth-repellent finishes be ap- 
plied simultaneously with water repel- 
lents? 

Ans: Yes, wax-type water repellents are 
compatible with silicofluoride moth re- 
pellents. 

Q: Will you please state the status of 
fluorescent dyes on wool? 

Ans: For specialty effects fluorescent 
dyes give improved whites and greater 
brilliancy to pastel shades. They should 
not be used for light-fast materials be- 
cause the quantity used is so small that 
it would not stand light exposure and 
should be used with caution. 

Q: Is it possible to dye carbonized 
wool mixed with noncarbonized wool in 
the same shade? 

Ans: Not under normal conditions. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Synthetic Fibers: the Search for 
New Polymers 


J. A. Somers, British Rayon & Silk J. 27, 52-3, 
June, 1950. 


In a previous article the author stated 
that ordinary nylon is made by condens- 
ing a dicarboxylic acid with a diamine, 
in each of which the terminal carboxyl 
or amino groups are separated by a 
straight chain of methylene groups. In the 
present article he describes the changes in 
the properties of the fiber which take 
place when the straight chain of methy- 
lene groups is interrupted, e.g., by oxygen 
sulfur. It has been found (B. P. 565,350) 
that the presence of “interrupting” oxygen 
atoms gives the fibers greater receptivity 
towards dyes, together with increased level 
dyeing properties. 

As an illustration, if a polyamide made 
from adipic acid and triglycol diamine is 
added to the ordinary nylon polyamide 
made from adivic acid and hexamethylene 
diamine, the resulting fiters will have 
greatly increased dye absorption. For ex- 
ample, an addition of 15 per cent of the 
new polyamide will raise the absorption 
of vat dyes from 40% (for ordinary nylon) 
to 95%; of acid dyes from 25% to 90%; 
and of direct dyes, from 10% to 90%. In 
dye tests made on knit goods produced 
with ordinary nylon yarn and yarn made 
from the combined polyamides, the latter 
showed a decided improvement in level 
dyeing properties, particularly with acid 
dyes. 

The author states that the properties 
of another synthetic fiber, “Terylene”, may 
be similarly improved by the introduction 
of “interrupted” diamines (B. P. 615,954). 
—W.H.C. 


Milling of Wool Cloths: a Com- 
parison of Methods 


G. L. Atkinson, Textile J. Australia 25, 274-5, 
May, 1950 (from Wool Record). 


The author compares water milling and 
soap milling, and points out that although 
water milling is quicker, there is danger 
of damage to the fiber if the operation is 
prolonged. There are, however, occasions 
on which water milling, because of its 
more ranid action, may be preferred 
(e.g., to prevent crease-formation in the 
finer classes of goods). 

A soap solution, on the other hand, 
maintains the correct milling conditions 
for a longer period, and protects the wool 
fiber structure. This fact is responsible for 
the continuance of soap milling to the 
present day. 
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The author states that the correct mois- 
ture content is absolutely necessary to 
produce the correct milling conditions. 
In the milling of wool fabrics both a 
chemical reaction and a physical reac- 
tion take place and these are interde- 
pendent. 


It is pointed out that since rotary mill- 
ing machines were introduced into the 
trade the friction on the cloth during 
milling has increased enormously. The 
author recommends trying to find a new 
method of treatment for the rotary ma- 
chine.—W.H.C. 


The Impact of New Chemical 
Products on a Traditional Industry 


R. W. Moncrieff, Textile Mfr. 76, 346-50, 
July, 1950. 


Hundreds of years ago wool cloth was 
made without the aid of chemicals other 
than soap and stale urine. Is the cloth that 
is made today, with the assistance of a 
considerable variety of chemical products, 
superior to that which was formerly 
made? To begin with it is, or should be, 
mothproof, and it is, or again should be, 
unshrinkable. The only two serious de- 
fects that natural wool has as a clothing 
fiber are its liability to moth attack and 
to shrinkage. The chemist, with his syn- 
thetics, has put these two matters right. 
There are many ways in which mothproof- 
ing or unshrinkability can be brought 
about, and chemicals that may be used 
include fluorides, triphenylmethane de- 
rivatives, complex substituted ureas, chlor- 
inated phenols, melamine resins, chlorine, 
hypochlorites, sulfuryl chloride, alcohol, 
caustic alkalis, formic acid and solid car- 
bon dioxide. 


The introduction of synthetic detergents 
has shown evidence of making wool 
processes cheaper and ktetter; the yarn will 
be brighter and loftier. The possible sub- 
stitution of synthetic oils for edible oils 
releases more foodstuffs, and the substitu- 
tion of synthetic detergents for soap has 
the same effect. Modern bleaching chem- 
icals give more permanent bleaches than 
could be achieved at one time, and do it 
without detriment to the fiber. The dye- 
stuff chemist has made possible a com- 
plete range of shades of excellent bright- 
ness and fastness. The introduction of syn- 
thetic fibers to the woolen industry will 
probatly in the long run benefit that 
industry; certainly it will make possible 
the appearance of novel and desirable fab- 
rics. Perhaps most important of all, the 
new chemical products have made pos- 
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sible the rapid treatment of large quanti- 
ties of wool, so enabling supplies to be 
available for an increased population.— 
W.H.C. 


Desizing and Sizing 
I. Teplitz, Textile Bull. 76, 83-6, July, 1950. 


Desizing is one of the preparatory proc- 
esses of removing foreign matter from 
textile fibers before the dyeing process is 
begun. In the desizing of goods, the use 
of laboratory control is extremely useful 
as to the determination of the kind of 
size used in the grey goods. Also, a labora- 
tory check on the desizing method to be 
used is in order as a precautionary meas- 
ure toward establishing the easiest and 
least expensive method of desizing. 


There are eleven possible agents used 
for sizing of grey goods warps: adhesives 
or binders, softeners, lubricants, deli- 
quescents, penetrants, preservatives, 
weighting agents, antifoaming agents, 
chemicals for thinning starch, chemicals 
for modifying starch films, and tints. The 
primary purpose of sizing of warp yarn 
is as an aid to weaving; it is equally im- 
portant that it should be removed easily 
by the dyer. 

The adhesive or binder used in sizing 
may be a number of things, yet starch 
and gelatin are the most commonly used. 
Starch is used in sizing cotton warps, gela- 
tin is used in viscose and acetate filament 
yarn warps, and a combination of both 
may be used in sizing spun rayon or blends 
of cotton, wool and rayon warps. Starch 
is removable by the use of amylolytic and 
gelatin ty proteolytic enzymes: the en- 
zyme converts the sizing material into 
soluble form. 

Temperature and pH control are im- 
portant in the use of enzymes for desiz- 
ing. Some enzymes may be used at 140° 
or higher; others are destroyed above 
135°. When a wetting agent is needed 
to facilitate the action of the enzyme, the 
nonionic type will be found superior. 


The author describes the mechanical de- 
tails of the desizing operation at consid- 
erable length—W.H.C. 


Performance Labeling of Textiles 


J. A. Dixon, Canadian Textile J. 67, 40-2, 
August 4, 1950. 


In the U. S., certain regulations exist 
making it compulsory to label fabrics 
and garments to indicate the percentage 
of each fiber used in their manufacture. 
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The author asks, if we tell the buyer that 
a cloth is viscose rayon, acetate rayon, 
wool or wool and rayon, nylon, or a 
blend of any of these, have we really 
told him or her very much about the per- 
formance of the cloth? By showing the 
fiber content of an article, no indication 
is given to the buyer as to how it may be 
expected to react to the physical condi- 
tions it will meet. 

The textile chemist, with a world of 
new finishes to call upon, can produce 
at will the desired hand, minimum shrink- 
age, crease resistance, water repellency 
and other fabric qualities. Surely these 
then are the important things for the 
consumer to know about a cloth. 

The author suggests that an ideal label 
for a fabric might contain the following 
information: 

Fabric Care—every cloth would be 
classed by one of the following: (1) fully 
launderable; (2) hand washable; (3) dry 
cleanable. 

Fabric Type—by an indication of fab- 
ric type, the buyer would be assisted in 
increasing his or her knowledge of tex- 
tiles. 

Finishes—the label would indicate 
whether the cloth has been finished to 
meet definite standards on the following: 
(1) color fastness (based on the intended 
end use); (2) crease resistance; (3) moth 
resistance; (4) water repellency; (5) flame 
resistance; (6) crispness of hand; (7) any 
other special finishes. 

Finally, the ideal label might show the 
garment manufacturer and possibly also 
the mill which made the cloth. The 2ood 
manufacturer will stand behind his brand. 
—W.H.C. 


Newer Detergents and Surface 
Active Agents 


E. I. Birnbaum, Canadian Textile J. 67, No. 
12, 50-4; No. 14, 52-4 (1950). 


To understand the fast growing syn- 
thetic detergent industry it is necessary 
to have the facts about the history, the 
classes, and the uses of synthetic deter- 
gents and also to have a clear (if pos- 
sible) understanding of detergency. 


There are many ways in which synthe- 
tic detergents could be classified but the 
simplest method is by the ionic ac- 
tivity they display when in solution. There 
are three possible classifications by this 
system: anionic, cationic, and nonionic 
detergents. Cationic surface active agents 
are used as finishing agents, softeners, dye 
fixatives, waterproofing agents or germi- 
cides, but mot as detergents. So our 
broad classification consists only of anionic 
and nonionic detergents. 


Taking up the anionic ones first, soap 
is still the most important surface active 
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agent available, both from the point of 
view of economy and performance. The 
principal disadvantages of soap that led 
to the development of synthetic detergents 
are: (1) lack of resistance to hard water; 
(2) instability in acid solutions; (3) rel- 
atively poor solubility, especially at low 
tempera.ures, and (4) dependence upon 
naturally occurring fats and oils as a 
source of raw materials. 

The first attempt at a synthetic deter- 
gent was Mercer's development of sul- 
fonated oils, in 1846. The next develop- 
ment of any importance was the produc- 
tion of the Nekals (propyl and butyl 
naphthalene sulfonates) between 1912 and 
1920. About 1930 came the development 
of what may be considered the first mod- 
ern synthetic detergent—the Igepons 
(fatty acid taurine condensates) and the 
Gardinols (sulfated fatty alcohols). Final- 
ly, during the 1930's, came the develop- 
ment of the Nacconol type of detergent 
(the alkyl aryl sulfonates). 


Although the basic types are few, the 
number of anionic detergents that are of- 
fered today is legion. Within each type 
the variations can te infinite, but all ex- 
hibit the same general over-all charac- 
teristics of their class. All anionic deter- 
gents contain an inorganic residue in their 
molecule. They all contain either sodium, 
potassium, sulfates or sulfonates. They all 
ionize in water. They all exhibit electro- 
Static attraction to textiles, ie., they are 
substantive. 


Nonionic detergents are entirely organic 
materials, and for the most part are de- 
rivatives of ethylene oxide. The two main 
types are polyoxy ethers and polyoxy 
esters. They differ from the anionic de- 
tergents in two ways: they are completely 
nonsubstantive to all types of textile fib- 
ers, and they have reverse solubility, i.e., 
they are more soluble in cold water than 
in hot. 

The author discusses the theoretical as- 
pects of detergency, which he defines 
simply as “the removal of soil”. He com- 
ments on the principal factors that go to 
make up detergency (wetting, pH, sur- 
face tension, interfacial tension, adsorp- 
tion and micelle structure), and concludes: 
“Detergency is a complex subject with 
many variables. The methods used io 
measure detergency are inadequate and 
often misleading. The only real test of a 
detergent is its use under practical condi- 
tions.” —W.H.C. 


Dimensional Stability of Woolen 
and Worsted Fabrics 


W. von Bergen and C. §S. Clutz, A.S.T.M. 
Bulletin, July, 1950, p. 74-82; Textile Research 
J. 20, 580-91, August, 1950. 


Cloth shrinkage is undoubtedly the 
problem which causes most controversy 
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between the cloth manufacturer and the 
“maker-up”. Two main types of clot 
shrinkage are recognized—the one known 
as relaxation shrinkage and the other as 
felting shrinkage. The first is regarded a: 
the main factor in the tailoring of a gar 
ment, while felting is important in the 
washing of woolen fabrics. A third type of 
movement in wool fabrics—that caused by 
change in relative humidity—has been 
found to play an important part in the 
appearance of light-weight men’s suit 
ings, such as the tropical worsteds. This 
was especially observed in suits worn in 
sections of the country where high hu- 
midities prevail. 

To find a real solution to this prob- 
lem, it is necessary not only to study the 
mill processes, but also the steps a piece 
of cloth goes through during its tailoring 
into a garment. 

The findings of this paper show that 
the “permanent set” as produced by the 
final decating machine in the fabric fin- 
ishing operations, as well as that prcduced 
by the Hoffmann press used in the iailor- 
ing of garments, can be removed simply 
by exposing the fabric or garment io high 
humidity (90 per cent or more) at normal 
temperature. 

The authors cover the main processes 
a piece of cloth is put through in order to 
reduce relaxation shrinkage to a minimum 
and also the main steps this same cloth 
goes through in a tailoring shop. Data 
are given showing how wool fabrics 
change in their warp and filling dimen- 
sions. These dimensional changes are 
shown to be attributa*le to three causes: 
(1) change in moisture content cf ihe 
fabric, (2) relaxation shrinkage, and (3) 
strain due to external stresses. The study 
includes the action of the Hoffmann press 
and its use to established relaxation shrink- 
age of woolen and worsted fabrics. Felt- 
ing shrinkage is not discussed in this 
paper. 

To summarize, it is shown that changes 
in moisture content of wool fabrics cause 
dimensional changes in these fabrics; that 
steam test shrinkage of a fabric may give 
a false indication; and that the steam 
press may overshrink a fabric—in other 
words, produce a shrinkage beyond the 
relaxation shrinkage which is not stable 
to R. H. cycling and, therefore, is not a 
true test. Since the steam test does not 
give reproducible results, it cannot be 
used as a true measure of the shrinkage 
of the fabric.—W.H.C. 


The Dyeing of Nylon 


A. J. Hall, Textile Mercury & Argus 123, 
255-8, August 18, 1950. 


The author describes two processes for 
colcring nylon which have been recently 
pa‘ented. 
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According to B. P. 640,421, if nylon, 
previously dyed with direct, acid, chrome, 
etc., dyes, is after-treated with certain 
thiophenol compounds (e.g., Katanol W 
ot WL), the dyes are made faster to wash- 
ing. On the other hand, if the thiophenol 
compound is applied first, it has the effect 
of making the nylon resist these dyes. It is 
interesting to note that if a mixture con- 
taining wool and nylon is treated with 
the thiophenol compound, only the nylon 
resists suksequent dyeing. 

The other process (B. P. 626,419) makes 
use of the observation that in dyeing 
nylon with acid dyes, those dyes with 
fewer sulfonic acid groups (A) tend to 
displace those dyes containing more sul- 
fonic groups (B). If the nylon is first 
dyed with a dye in group B, and is then 
over-printed with a dye in group A, the 
latter dye will completely displace the 
group B dye on which it falls, producing 
the effect of a colored discharge. By sub- 
stituting a colorless compound belonging 
to group A, white discharge effects may 
be obtained. Full details of both proc- 
esses are given.—W.H.C. 


A Simple Quantitative Test for 
the Felting of Wool Top 


H. Bogaty, D. Frishman, A. M. Sookne, and 
M. Harris, Textile Research J. 20, 270-6, April, 
1950. 


This test has been devised for measur- 
ing directly the felting shrinkage which 
takes place when portions of wool top 
are subjected to a washing test. It con- 
sists of sewing a sample of the top in a 
cheesecloth bag, and subjecting it to con- 
trolled mechanical action in a tumble-jar 
filled with water, soap solution, or any 
other suitable liquor. 


The method is said to give results which 
correlate well with the shrinkage ob- 
tained during the laundering of garments 
made from the top. It thus provides a 
useful tool for control in distinguishing 
quantitatively between a wool sliver which 
has been treated in the mill to impart 
shrinkage resistance, and untreated wool, 
thereby permitting immediate evaluation 
of the shrink-resistance of the sliver. 

In addition, this method shows promise 
of usefulness as a tool for investigating 
the nature of felting —W.H.C. 


The Coloration of Acetate Rayon 


A. J. Hall, Textile Mercury & Argus 123, 
145-51, July 28, 1950. 


Although most dyers have settled down 
to the general use of dispersed forms of 
insoluble dyes for the coloration of ace- 
tate rayon materials almost to the total 
exclusion of all other types of dyes, at- 
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tempts are’ being made to discover alter- 
native methods. 

The fact that acetate rayon dyes are 
subject to gas fading has made it neces- 
sary to discover dyes immune to such fad- 
ing, and also methods of treatment to 
make dyeings less sensitive. The dyes 
most sensitive are the blue to violet 
dyes derived from aminoanthraquinones. 
Two methods have now been found for 
modifying 1:4 diaminoanthraquinone so 
that the resulting blue dyes are practically 
fast to gas fading. One is based on the 
introduction in the molecule of a cyano- 
gen group and chlorine or bromine. In 
the second method, one amino group is 
replaced by an alkyl or related group and 
the other by a phenyl nucleus to which 
is attached a straight chain of condensed 
glycol residues. 

Incidentally, it has been observed that 
the same dyes which are sensitive to gas 
fading on acetate rayon are unaffected by 
gas fumes on nylon. It has been suggested 
that the low moisture regain of nylon 
plays some part in protecting dyed nylon 
from this peculiar gas fading, but there 
must ke other reasons too. 


New methods of dyeing acetate rayon 
with vat dyes have been proposed, to 
avoid saponification of the fiber. Indigoid 
vat dyes can be applied by a process in 
which caustic soda is replaced by dieth- 
anolamine, which is much less alkaline. 
Details of this process are given —W.H.C. 


Progress in the Manufacture of 
Cellulose and Protein Rayons 
During 1949 


J. A. Somers, Textile J. Australia 25, 328-31, 
348, June, 1950. (From British Rayon & Silk J.) 


At the present time considerable at- 
tention is being given to securing more 
uniform quality in rayons, both by the 
introduction of continuous spinning meth- 
ods and by careful attention to all the 
separate stages involved in the ordinary 
spinning processes. The addition of cer- 
tain cation-active substances to the cellu- 
lose xanthate product is said to give im- 
proved spinning solutions for viscose 
rayon. 

The low wet strength in cellulose ray- 
ons is believed to be connected with the 
lateral swelling which takes place on wet- 
ting. After-treatments to make them less 
susceptible to swelling in water include 
dry steaming under pressure in absence of 
oxygen; application of trimethylol-phenol; 
drying of slightly acid formaldehyde solu- 
tions into the fiters; and the deposition 
within them of formaldehyde-melamine 
and urea resins. Stretching and formalde- 
hyde treatment may be combined to give 
more compact, less swellable viscose rayon. 
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Progress in acetate rayon manufacture 
comes mainly from improved methods of 
preparing the raw material, and from a 
combination of stretching and saponifica- 
tion treatments to give high tenacity re- 
generated cellulose rayons. 

A new method of dyeing acetate rayon 
with direct and acid dyes by adding al- 
cohol to the dyebath is mentioned. 

Two new protein rayons, Vicara, made 
from zein, and an unnamed fiber made 
from cottonseed protein, are described. 
It has yet to be seen how far these new 
fibers are improvements on the older ones. 
Both of them can be improved by a for- 
maldehyde hardening treatment.—W.H.C. 


Stripping Color from Textiles 


I. Teplitz, Textile Bull. 76, 68-72, August 
1950. 


The fundamental characteristics of the 
textile fiber govern the stripping opera- 
tion: wool is dissolved by 5% caustic 
soda baths at the boil; the use of alkalis 
or alkaline baths will saponify acetate; 
misuse of hypochlorite solutions will ten- 
der cotton to a point that it will fall 
apart when dried; hence the textile fiber 
dictates the use of acid or alkaline pro- 
cedures, the amount of stripping agent, 
and the temperature and time of the 
stripping bath. Cotton may be subjected 
to strong alkali solutions at the boil, while 
viscose and bemberg rayons must be sub- 
jected to milder alkaline solutions at tem- 
peratures below the boil. 

The author gives instructions for strip- 
ping dyed cotton with sodium hydrosul- 
fite, and for stripping cotton, viscose, wool 
and silk with zinc sulfoxylate-formalde- 
hyde. He states that a preliminary labora- 
tory test is a “must” in any case where 
stripping is to be carried out. 

Stripping of vat dyes, he says, is a diffi- 
cult operation because prolonged treat- 
ment will cause the reduced dye to go 
back onto the cloth. This redyeing tend- 
ency can be lessened by the addition to 
the stripping bath of a protective colloid 
or Retarder LV. 

For stripping nylon, sodium chlorite 
has been used successfully. A two-bath 
procedure of zinc sulfoxylate-formalde- 
hyde followed by chlorite is recommended. 
—W.H.C. 


Tetraalky!l Orthotitanates, New 


Waterproofing Agents 


R. J. Speer and D. R. Carmody, Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry 42, 251-3, February, 
1950. 


The alkyl esters of orthotitanic acid, 
the tetraalkyl orthotitanates, have been 
found to be effective waterproofing agents 
for a wide variety of materials. The man- 
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ner or technique of their application does 
not appear to be critical. 

Many different sutstances have been 
treated with these alkyl titanates. Appar- 
ently, the waterproofing action is virtually 
independent of the chemical or physical 
nature of the substance treated; in gen- 
eral, a very effective water-repellent finish 
is secured. The substances studied in this 
investigation include cotton, wool, silk, 
acetate and viscose rayons, and nylon yarn 
as well as fabricated cloth; wood; certain 
mineral and plastic-forming powder; felt, 
suede, chamois and others. 


The advantages of this method of wa- 
terproofing might be itemized as follows: 
an effective water-repellent finish; no dras- 
tic alteration in physical characteristics of 
substance treated—that is, color, texture, 
or body; unimpaired air-porosity of fab- 
rics; dry cleaning permanence and Jaun- 
dering resistance; a simple method of ap- 
plication. 


A list of its limitations should include: 
no information at this time as to cost of 
materials (they are not commercially 
available at present); storage difficult be- 
cause of water-sensitive nature of alkyl 
titanates; tendency to yellow and stiffen 
fabrics where additional body is not de- 
sired if applied in excessively 
amounts. 


large 


With these relative advantages and dis- 
advantages in mind, the author suggests a 
number of potential industrial applica- 
tions, particularly on textiles —W.H.C. 


Wool as an Apparel Fiber 


G. E. Hopkins, Textile Research J. 20, 592- 
603, August, 1950. 


The various factors which may be con- 
sidered to influence acceptance of an ap- 
parel fabric can be divided roughly into 
four main categories: appearance, touch 
reaction, maintenance and _ serviceability, 
and protection. The relative importance 
of these individual factors varies, of course, 
with the type of garment and its field of 
use. These differences are discussed at 
length. 

The body gains heat from the environ- 
ment by conduction, convection, radiation, 
and evaporation. It has the necessary facili- 
ties for effecting a balance between the 
heat gained and lost to the environment 
and that created by metabolism in order 
that the temperature of the vital organs 
in the trunk shall te kept approximately 
constant. If the internal temperature rises 
or drops more than a few degrees, death 
results. Clothing may assist body tem- 
perature regulation by cutting down the 
body heat gains and increasing the body 
heat losses in hot environments and by 
cutting down the body heat losses in cold 
environments. It can also create inertia 
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effects which prevent sudden chilling due 
to too rapid an evaporation of accumu- 
lated sweat after activity ceases. The ab- 
sorptive quality of wool increases this 
inertia effect. 

The author discusses several important 
characteristics of fibers (tensile strength, 
stiffness, toughness, elongation at break, 
elastic recovery, and regain), and presents 
tables showing how wool compares with 
all the other fibers in these respects. 


In conclusion, he states that there is 
a need for a more complete compilation 
of the information about fiber and fabric 
characteristics and their interrelationship. 


Twenty-one references to the litera:ure 
are cited —W.H.C. 


The Dyeing Properties of 
Terylene 


Anon., Skinner’s Silk and Rayon Record 24, 
1095-8, August, 1950. 


Although Terylene has a long way to 
go before it can be considered a useful 
fiber in the sense that nylon now is, those 
who are responsible for is development 
consider that it has many excellent prop- 
erties that will ensure it a significant posi- 
i.on among synthetic fibers. Quite recently 
I.C.I. Ltd. disclosed that they have made 
considerable progress in dyeing and print- 
ing it. 

To understand the dyeing properties of 
Terylene and to assist in devising suit- 
able methods for dyeing this fiber it is 
necessary to recognize that Terylene is 
similar in certain respects to both wool 
and acetate rayon. Like acetate rayon, 
Terylene can be considered as a solid or- 
ganic solvent and so it is receptive to- 
wards many colored substances that are 
free from water-solubilizing groups—par- 
ticularly sulfonic acid groups. Thus it is 
easy to understand that many of the in- 
soluble disperse type of acetate rayon dyes 
are avvlicable to Terylene. On the whole, 
however, it appears that acetate rayon is 
a better solvent for these dyes than Tery- 
lene. 

The use of a swelling agent (e.g., beta- 
naphthol, metacresol, methacrylic acid, 
etc.) in the dyebath or as a pretreatment 
is said to enable the Terylene fiber to 
absorb more dye. 

The insoluble dispersed dyes may also 
be used for printing Terylene. A typical 
formula is given. 

While the new fiter has little affinity 
for direct and acid dyes, it does have 
affinity for the leuco vat esters (Indi- 
gosols), which can be applied in about 
the same way as to other fibers. Dyeing 
and printing instructions are included. 

Terylene can also be dyed with basic 
dyes, in this respect resembling wool. 
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Here also a swelling agent is usually nec 
essary. The oxidation dyes (e.g., para 
phenylenediamine) also find application. 

(Note: This tyne of fiber is bette: 
known in this country as Fiber V).— 
W.H.C. 


Production Problems for Quality 


D. W. Hill, Textile J. Australia 25, 332-42, 
June, 1950. (from Dyer and Textile Printer). 


Owing to the impossibility of dealing 
adequately with all the developments in 
the finishing end of the trade, the author 
confines himself largely to bleaching as an 
illustration from the finishing industry of 
some of his themes. He refers particu- 
larly to the new equipment for continu- 
ous bleaching used in America, and ex- 
presses the view that some of it either 
has tos many disadvantages or is not 
suitable for British conditions. 

In England, he says, the greatest tech- 
nical advance in bleaching has been the 
control of the nrocess by the measurement 
ef cuprammonium fluidity and the asso- 
ciated control of the condition of the 
bleach liquors. Closely connec ed with 
this there has been a marked disvosition 
to depend to an increasing extent upon 
the single caustic boil followed by a light 
bleach to obtain a good and permanent 
white with the minimum possibility of 
attack by cellulose-rendering chemicals. 

He states that general experience, which 
is borne out by measurements at the Shir- 
ley Institute, indicates that there are sev- 
eral major differences between products 
of the American continuous bleach and 
the British high pressure bleach. The 
white; in the former, though generally 
level, are below the standard demanded in 
England for many purposes, and indeed 
it is customary in America when the 
cloths are intended for sale without dye- 
ing to blue them heavily. As a conse- 
auence the white is also less permanent 
than that to which the British are accus- 
tomed. The American cloths retain more 
fat and wax, are less absorbent and, in 
the absence of a white sour, contain more 
mineral matter than do British cloths. 


He considers that continuity has been 
carried to an extreme in America and 
cites a finishing plant which has been 
made “completely automatic from the wet 
rope stage through scutching, mangling, 
drying, starching, stentering, calendering 
to folding.” He warns that the failure of 
a single unit of the installation puts the 
whole finishing line out of operation. 

He remarks that most American finish- 
ing plants which have installed continu- 
ous bleaching equipment still retain “a 
reserve of kiers” for processing goods for 
which the continuous process is not suit- 
able.—W.H.C. 
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Diamond Alkali Purchases 
DuPont’s Chromic Acid 
Business 


The Diamond Alkali Company, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, purchased the chromic 
acid business of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company on October 16, though the 
product will continue to be manufactured 
by du Pont at its Philadelphia plant. 
Diamond will take over distribution of 
the product on January 1, 1951, it is re- 
vealed. Amount of the consideration was 
not disclosed. 

Du Pont is one of three chromic acid 
producers in the United States. It has 
been in this business approximately 15 
years and holds a large share of the na- 
tional market for the product which is 
estimated at 20,000,000 pounds annually. 

For Diamond, entering into the chromic 
acid business represents a logical diversi- 
fication of its line of chromium chemi- 
cals since they are a major manufacturer 
of sodium bichromate, an essential raw 
material used in the manufacture of 
the product. 


e Strackbein Hits Tariff- 
Cutting at SOCMA 
Luncheon 


O. R. Strackbein, Chairman of the Na- 
tonal Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy, speaking before a 
luncheon meeting of the Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the Commodore Hotel on October 
11, delivered a blistering attack against 
the tariff-cutting conference recently com- 
pleted at Tcrquay, England. Mr. Strack- 
tein bitterly characterized the conference, 
in which thir’y nations negotiated with 
each other to reduce trade barriers, as 
“a gratuitous act of economic self-mutila- 
tion so far as the United States is con- 
cerned.” 

The National Labor-Management Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade Policy which Mr. 
Strackbein heads, is composed of some 
fifteen labor-management groups in vari- 
ous industries that are confronted with 
competitive imports. Among the industries 
represented by both management and 
labor in the Council are chemicals, fish- 
eries, glassware, hats and millinery, pot- 
tery, wallpaper, matches, aluminum, book 
manufacturing and scientific apparatus. 
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Dr. Eric C. Kunz 


@ Cosmetic Chemists Honor 
Kunz 


The 1950 Medal Award of the Society 
of Cosmetic Chemists for contributions to 
the art and science of cosmetics will be 
awarded to Dr. Eric C. Kunz, President 
of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. Dr. Kunz 
will receive the award at a dinner meeting 
of the Society to be held in his honor on 
Tuesday, Dec. 5, at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. 


@ Geographically Different 
Wools Found to Shrink 
Similarly 


Contrary to popular belief, wools of 
different geographical origin act quite 
similarly with regard to laundering shrink- 
age, according to an Army Quartermaster 
research report now available from the 
Office of Technical Services of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The report, one of a series being issued 
as part of the Quartermaster’s program to 
determine the causes of fabric shrinkage, 
describes an investigation of a number 
of wools chosen from the world’s chief 
producing areas. The small shrinkage dif- 
ferences determined were found to relate 
to staple length, rather than to point of 
origin of the wool, the longer fibers pro- 
moting felting in laundering. 

The grade of wool however was found 
to exert little or no influence on launder- 
ing shrinkage, according to the report. 
This finding is also at variance with popu- 
lar opinion, but agrees with other scien- 
tific evidence cited. 
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e Eight British Textile 
School Heads Currently 
Visiting U. S. 

Eight heads of English and Scottish tex- 
tile schools are currently making a tour 
of United States textile schools, labora- 
tories, mills and scientific institutions at 
the invitation of the National Council of 
Textile School Deans. The visit recipro- 
cates a similar visit a year ago of the 
heads of U. S. textile schools to the British 
Isles. 

Having arrived by air on October 22, 
the British group embarked upon a pro- 
gram calling for visits to ten textile schools 
in order to discuss with faculties of those 
institutions current and advanced concepts 
of educational procedures, to inspect the 
schools’ machinery installations and meth- 
ods, to study their laboratory methods and 
equipment, and in general to discuss ways 
and means of meeting the challenge of 
the new half century on both sides of the 
Atlantic. They will also attend the two 
day Annual Meeting of the Textile Re- 
search Institute in New York City during 
which Professors Speakman and Morton 
will participate in the program, will at- 
tend the four day session of the National 
Council of Textile School Deans in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will participate in a 
panel discussion during the November 
meeting of the American Association cf 
Textile Technologists in New York. 

Those in the party are H. S. Bell, Head 
of Textile Department, Huddersfield Tech- 
nical College, Huddersfield, England; G. 
A. Bennett, Head of Textile Department, 
Salford Royal Technical College, Salford, 
England; J. C. H. Hurd, Head of Textile 
Department, Leicester Technical College, 
Leicester, England; J. G. Martindale, Prin- 
cipal, Scottish Woollen Technical College, 
Galashiels, Scotland; W. E. Morton, Pro- 
fessor of Textile Technology, University of 
Manchester, Manchester, England; R. G. 
Oversby, Head of Textile Department, 
Bradford Technical College, Bradford, 
England; J. M. Preston, Lecturer in Tex- 
tile Chemistry, University of Manchester, 
Manchester, England; and J. B. Speakman, 
Professor of Textile Industries, University 
of Leeds, Leeds, England. 





@ FIT Fall Textile Exhibit 


Under the Co-Chairmanship of R. L. 
Huffines, Jr., President of Burlington 
Mills, and Jackson Spears, Vice-Presi- 
dent of National Mallison Fabrics, the 
Textile Advisory Committee of the Fash- 
ion Institute of Technology has opened 
its Fall Textile Exhibit. 

All types of fabrics are on display with 
synthetics predominating. Much stress has 
been placed on textured surfaces and col- 
ors. Among the features of the exhibit 
are: a color guide ranging from black to 
bittersweet, the newest of the man-made 
fibers (“Orlon” and Fiber V), a group of 
fake furs—late fashion item, silks, laces 
and brocades. Seasonal highlights in vel- 
vets, corduroys and velveteens are also on 
display. 


@ TRI Offers Six Predoctoral 
Fellowships 


The Textile Research Institute is offer- 
ing six predoctoral fellowships in the 
Departments of Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering at Princeton University for 
the academic year 1951-1952. Successful 
candidates must be accepted by both the 
Institute and the University. A stipend of 
$1,200 plus all fees is provided for first 
and second year Fellows, while $1,800 
plus fees is granted for the third year 
after successful performance in the Ph.D. 
preliminary examinations. Programs of 
study are identical in every way to those 
of other graduate students in the depart- 


“To consolidate and coordinate respon- 
sibilities covering an expanded production 
program”, William H. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production for Hilton- 
Davis Chemical Company Division of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., has announced a re- 
alignment of the technical staff. ARTHUR 
SCHROEDER, supervisor of pigmenzs and 
flushed colors, now also supervises produc- 
tion and research in the varnish division; 
associated with him are EDWARD KORN- 
REICH, supervising production of flushed 
and dry colors, and WAYNE CLUM, su- 
pervising production of varnishes and res- 
ins. ROBERT HARRIS now heads the or- 
ganic products manufacturing division 
(including dyes, intermediates and phar- 
maceuticals). ALBERT MUNRO, in charge 
of intermediates and pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturing, and WILLIAM MILES, in 
chirge of dyes, are associated with Mr. 
Harris. DR. DONALD HIRTLE, in charge 
of research, now also directs product de- 
velopment. He is assisted by Dr. RAY- 
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ments concerned except that the Fellows 
carry out their thesis research at the Insti- 
tute’s laboratories in Princeton. The In- 
stitute’s staff, which directs the research, 
includes several faculty members from 
the University departments. Further in- 
formation and application blanks may be 
obtained from Dr. John H. Dillon, Direc- 
tor of Research, Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Box 625, Princeton, New Jersey. 


@ DCAT Silver Anniversary 
Dinner to be held at the 
Waldorf 


The 25th Annual Dinner of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section of 
the New York Board of Trade will be 
held Thursday, March 8, 1951, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, according to an an- 
nouncement by Charles P. Walker, Jr. 
(Chas. Pfizer & Co.), DCAT Chairman. He 
also announced the following Committee 
on Location in connection with the Sec- 
tion’s 6lst Annual Meeting and Election to 
be held next September: Harold M. Alt- 
shul, Chairman (Ketchum & Co.); Harold 
C. Green (L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.) and 
Charles M. Macauley (Pro - phy - lac - tic 
Brush Company). For the past four years 
the DCAT Annual Meetings have been 
held at Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, but due to a capacity 
attendance this year, the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting on October 19th, 
voted to investigate other possible loca- 
tions. 


PERSONNEL 


MOND WERNER, heading a group of 
chemists working on plant production 
problems, including improvement and de- 
velopment of plant processes. 

The Board of Directors of Burlington 
Mills Corp. has elected two additional 
Vice Presidents, KENNETH R. FOX and 
DONALD COOK. Mr. Fox is now tech- 
nical director, and will serve as general 
administrator of the Company’s technical 
services in manufacturing activities. He 
was President of Lowell Textile Institute 
from June, 1945 until he joined the staff 
of President J. C. Cowan, Jr., at Burling- 
ton several months ago. Prior to that he 
and two associates launched a consulting 
and research organization in Boston. Mr. 
Cook, former director of personnel for 
Montgomery Ward and Co., is now re- 
sponsible for the Company’s personnel 
program, in which he will coordinate and 
have over-all supervision of the person- 
nel and industrial relations programs. 
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@ Du Pont Summarizes Late 
Fiber Dye Developments 


In booklet form “Dyes for Fibers of 
Today and Tomorrow” the du Pont Com- 
pany has summarized recent data on a 
new range of neutral dyeing colors (“Neu- 
tracyls”) designed to produce the highest 
possible light fastness on nylon. They can 
be applied in the same short time cycle as 
the acid colors, but possess decidedly 
superior light and wet fastness on filament 
rayon, the company states. Du Pont rec- 
ommends them for dyeing nylon staple in 
stock, top, or tow. 

“Orlon” is dyeable with dispersed ace- 
tate colors and selected vat colors, it is 
stated, but the depth of shades obtainable 
under mill conditions is strictly limited. 
“Orlon” acrylic staple, on the other hand, 
is said to be dyeable with a number of 
various dyestuff groups including the acid, 
direct, chrome, acetate, vat, and_ basic 
dyes. 

On the subject of Fiber V, the company 
states that the dispersed acetate dyes have 
thus far been the only group successfully 
applied to this new fiber on a large scale 
from an aqueous bath, though the “Naph- 
thanil” colors and vat dyes have also 
shown good possibilities. Combinations of 
acetate dyes and vat pigments are ap- 
plicable by the Thermosol process, it is 
stated, but this is in the development 
stage. Fiber V yarns, sewing thread, and 
raw stock are being dyed at high tempera- 
tures under pressure in circulating ma- 
chines. 


H. J. DAIGNEAULT has been appoint- 
ed Director of Domestic Sales of National 
Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, 40 Rector St., New York. 
Mr. Daigneault, for many years manager 
of the New England territory, succeeds 
E. M. Maxwell who recently became Presi- 
dent of the Division. 


a a 


H. J. Daigneault 
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P.A.T.’50 System. 


@ P.A.T. ’50 Control System 


Leeds & Northrup Company, 4934 Sten- 
ton Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. has in- 
troduced rate action into an electrically- 
actuated control in their new, highly sen- 
sitive control system—P.A.T. °50. Rate 
action responds according to the speed 
with which the 
changes. 

The system has proportional reset con- 
trol actions, and is applicable to the regu- 
lation of temperature, pH, chemical con- 
centration and gas analysis. The key ele- 


controlled variable 


ment is a new control unit, which elec- 
trically links a Micromax or Speedomax 
recording instrument and an L&N electric 
drive mechanism. 


@ Alkor 5E, New Universal 
Corrosion-Resistant 
Cement? 


Alkor 5E, a product which is said to 
pe inert to all solven:s, alkalies and non- 
oxidizing acids, is the Atlas Mineral Prod- 
ucts Company’s answer to the need for 
a universal corrosive-resisting cement. At- 
las reports the following characteristics: 
no appreciable shrinkage on setting; no 
obnoxious odors; excellent workability; 
easily tooled; adhesion to wire cut brick 
greater than 500 nsi; tensile strength 1500 
psi; compressive strength 15,000 psi; heat 
accelerates 
smoke; sets in less than 24 hours at 70°F. 


setting only; no fumes or 


@ N-Methyltaurine 


The Industrial Chemicals Department 
of Antara Products, General Aniline & 
Film Corporation, 435 Hudson St., New 
York 14, N. Y., has announced the avail- 
ability in experimental quantities of 
N-Methyltaurine, a versatile intermediate 
used as a builder for detergents, dyestuffs 
and organic chemicals. The heretofore 
“captive” intermediate is being offered in 
the form of an aqueous solution of its 
sodium salt (CH:-NH-CH:CH:-SO;Na— 
molecular weight 161), clear and color- 
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less, with a freezing point of approxi- 
mately —28° C. It reportedly contains 
34-36% by weight of the sodium salt, 
together with approximately 1% of free 
caustic soda. The salt itself acts as a 
weak base; as such, it will react with 
one equivalent of acid, it is stated. 

N-Methyltaurine can be used in the 
manufacture of detergents by combining 
it with fatty acid chlorides as disclosed 
in General Aniline’s U. S. Pat. 1,932,180 
(available for licensing). The products 
formed (known as “taurides’”) are re- 
ported to be unique in their all-around 
compatibility with soap. They are also 
very good detergents in themselves, re- 
sponding well to the action of alkaline 
builders and providing good tases for 
heavy duty detergents, it is stated. 

Products with unusual and special 
properties may be produced by combin- 
ing N-Methyltaurine with various fatty 
acid chlorides in the C12 to C18 range, 
both saturated and unsaturated. The dye- 
stuff manufacturer’s interest centers about 
its use as a stabilizer and solubilizer due 
to its bifunctional character, i.e., its con- 
taining both a secondary amine group 
and a solubilizing sulfonic acid group. 
The manufacturer claims that, because of 
its low molecular weight, it offers more 
secondary amine combined with sulfonic 
acid than any other available compound, 
pound for pound. 


@ Automatic Pressure Control 
for Stock Dye Kettles 


Riggs & Lombard, Lowell, Mass. have 
devised a method for automatically re- 
ducing pressure which normally builds up 
in pressure type stock dye kettles when 
dyeing fine stock or extra heavy loads. 

The operator sets the control for de- 
sired pressure. As soon as this is exceeded, 
a by-pass is forced open so that part of 
the dye liquor in the kettle goes directly 
to the expansion chamber, thus automat- 
ically reducing pressure to the predeter- 
mined norm. 

The method is now being incorporated 
into the company’s Fleet Line Stock Dve 
Kettles. 


@ Skein Conditioner S-3 


Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J. has announced their Hygrolit 
Skein Conditioning Machine, Model S-3, 
for equal distribution of exactly controlled 
moisture throughout yarn skeins. The 
machine is said to offer high protection 
against mildew and loss of weight. 
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Hygrolit Skein Conditioning Machine, 
Model S-3 


Adjustable speed control (approx. ratio 
1:4) permits a range of 7-30 rods of 
skeins to be conditioned per minute, it is 
reported. The ratio of speed -etween the 
feeding and conditioning conveyors is 1:5. 

The skeins on metal or wooden bars as 
they come from the dryer are placed on 
the loading frame. Conveyor chains with 
bronze carrier links lead the bars to the 
spray area where the actual conditioning 
takes place. Subsequently the conditioned 
skeins are automatically transferred to the 
delivery frame of the machine from where 
they are removed by the operator. 

Four batteries of atomizing nozzles pro- 
vide for the humidifying of the skeins, it 
is stated, and the orifice sizes of the nozzles 
can be changed to suit any requirement for 
different types of yarn. Each of the 4 rows 
or batteries of nozzles can be adjusted 
individually by means of needle valves in- 
stalled in these lines to give the required 
density of the spray or regulated collec- 
tively through a medium of the bi-pass 
valve. Individual pressure gauges show at 
what pressure the respective manifold of 
nozzles operates. 

The liquid pump is a rugged outboard 
bearing type bronze gear pump with a 
pressure of about 70 Ibs. The liquid tank 
has a capacity of about 45 gallons. The 
machine ‘is driven by a 1 HP 3 phase in- 
duction motor of the drip-proof type, 
electrically controlled by an overload 
protected magnetic starting switch actu- 
ated by 2 push button stations. 

Overall measurements are: 

Loading frame—S’ 9” long, 5’ 2” wide, 
5’ 3” high. 

Conditioning chamber—6’ 6” long, 6’ 6” 
wide, 7’ 4” high. 

Storage frame—4’ 4” long, 4’ 6” wide, 
5’ 3” high. 

Total floor space 15’ 10” long, 6’ 6” 
wide. 

The approximate net weight is 2600 
pounds. 





@ New General Aniline 
Chemicals 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 


has announced the availability of the fol- 


lowing chemicals: 

Polyvinyl pyrrolidone—an acetylene de- 
rivative which has been used in Europe 
as a blood plasma substitute. It is being 
produced in the company’s new high 
pressure acetylene semi-works at Grasselli, 
N. J., and is being shipped in lots up to 
100 pounds, with lots as small as 12 
pound available for experimental pur- 
poses. 

Polyvinyl methyl ether—available in 
carload lots packed in 55 gallon drums, 
also a product of high pressure—high 
temperature acetylene reactions; useful in 
the synthesis of pharmaceuticals. 

Butynediol—an acetylene glycol, avail- 
able in limited commercial quantities; a 
key in:ermediate in the preparation of a 
wide variety of chemicals. 

Agent 460-BR—a surface active agent 
with unique properties as a detergent and 
emulsifying agent; also an efficient cor- 
rosion inhibitor to protect ferrous met- 
als from attack by mineral acids. 

Agent 460-AL—a surface active agent 
with wetting, foaming, emulsifying and 
detergent properties; used in cleaning rust 
and scale from water lines, boiler tubes, 
heat exchangers and other service equip- 
ment. 

Agent 377—one of a series of non- 
ionic surface active agents having foam- 
ing, wetting and detergent properties of 
varying strengths; suitable for a bread 
range of applications. 


@ Flake Nonionic Detergent 


By use of a hydrophobic unit, Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Mich., has produced a solid, flake-type, 
nonionic detergent called “Pluronics”. 
Based on the new unit, a wide variety of 
100% active nonionics may be made, rang- 
ing in physical form from liquids to a 
solid of sufficiently high melting point to 
be flaked on commercial equipment, it is 
reported. 

These new surface active agents consti- 
tute a companion series for the anionics 
which Wyandotte has been marketing for 
years. They will be offered for special 
applications (e.g., wool scouring, metal 
cleaning processes) where the nonionics 
have proven to be more satisfactory. Their 
effectiveness in hard water areas is an 
outstanding characteristic along with their 
flexibility. The company states that Plu- 
ronic F68, the dust-free flake, will find 
use wherever a 100% active nonionic de- 
tergent would be the best to use; where 
the liquid or paste physical form is not 
_desirable. 

Each product of the series is reported 


794 


to ke available in pilot plant quantities. 
Full-scale commercial production will be 
increased shortly. Descriptive literature 
and free samples are available upon re- 
quest from Wyandotte’s Development De- 
pariment. 


@ Adapter for Brookfield LV 
Viscometer 


Extremely precise measurements in ul- 
tra-low viscosity ranges are now reported 
possible with the UL Adapter, a product of 
Brookfield Laboratories for use with the 
LV Models of their Viscometer. 

The UL Adapter consists essentially of 
a cylindrical spindle mounted symetrically 
within a concentric tube. When attached 
to the LV Models, it gives full scale 
(1314”) deflections representing 10 centi- 
poises at 60 RPM, 20 centipoises at 30 
RPM, 50 centipoises at 12 RPM, and 100 
centipoises at 6 RPM, it is reported. Be- 
cause of the amplifying effects provided, 
when measuring viscosities within the 
range of 0 to 10 centipoises, reproducibil- 
ity within .02 centipoises is said to be ob- 
tainable. 

Features, method of operation, etc. of 
the product are described in Data Sheet 
034, available from Brookfield’s Stough- 
ion, Mass. cffices. 


® Formeel 


The chemical division of Celanese Cor- 
poration of America is making available 
solutions of formaldehyde in various types 
of alcohols. The new product, known as 
Formcel, is currently being sold in semi- 
works quantities as 559% solutions in 
methanol and 40% solutions in butanol, 
propanol and methanol. It is being pro- 
duced on a pilot plant scale at the com- 
pany’s Bishop, Texas plant. 

Cost savings ard convenience of han- 
dling by regular methods make Fermcel 
attractive to companies whose processes 
are based on a formaldehyde-alcohol end 
product, the manufacturer states. 


@ Laboratory Dye Padder 


The L. & W. Machine Works, Rock 
Hill, S. C., are producing a laboratory 
dye padder of 16 ga. metal base with 
brass side frames. The machine, equipped 
throughout with ball bearings, is 28”x 
28”"x52” high. A 1/6 H.P. gear reduction 
motor of 110 or 220 volts drives two rub- 
ber covered rolls of 414” diameter, 14” 
face, by means of a chain. The top roll is 
reported to be of 28 to 30 adams density; 
the bettom, zero adams. Special features 
of the machine include quick action ec- 
centric set and a stainless steel dye pan 
easily removed for cleaning. 
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@ 3 New Polyvinyl Acetate 
Resins 


The American Polymer Corporation, 
101 Foster St., Peabody, Mass. has an- 
nounced three new polyvinyl acetate re;- 
ins: 

Polyco-369—25,000 to 30,0090 CPS. This 
is said to be the first commercially avail- 
able high viscosity polyvinyl acetate emul- 
sion manufactured by ccntrolling poly- 
merization conditions. 

Resin Emulsion-1040-14B—reporied to 
have excellent particle size, fair water 
resistance and good mechanical stability; 
dries to a clear film. 

Polyco Resin-793-7A—excellent wash 
resistance and stiffening properties. 


TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE 


“Bibliography of Electron Microscopy” 
—Circular 502, by C. Marton, S. Sass, M. 
Swerdlow, A. Van Bronkhorst, and H. 
Meryman. 87 pages. 25c a copy. Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. A new compilation on 
electron microscopy issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. The titles of 
the publications have been grouped in 
the following broad categories: books, 
survey articles, instrumentation, electron 
optics, related instruments, and applica- 
tions. Within each group the arrangement 
is chronological, and within each year it 
is alphabetical by author. Each reference 
is consecutively num*‘ered, and a special 
author index refers to these numbers. 
Only those papers having a direct bearing 
on electron microscopy and published be- 
fore January 1, 1950, have been included. 
Semiscientific, popular accounts, and pat- 
ent literature have been omitted. 


“Fielden Presents the New Type ADR 
Drimeter”—a brochure by Fielden In- 
strument Corporation, 2920 North 4th 
St., Philadelphia 33, Pa., describing their 
new American-made drimeter. Well illus- 
trated, the brochure describes the in- 
strument’s purpose, how it operates, and 
installation procedures. 

Catalog No. 450—a handbook on all 
kinds of laboratory apparatus and sup- 
plies. Burrell Corporation, 2223 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Over 25,000 items 
are listed as are improved methods and 
aids for chemical analysis. The handbook 
features a cross index system in which 
items are listed ty name and function, 
complete descriptions of each item, and 
a listing of obsolescence. 986 pages. 
pounds. Free for written request on let- 
terhead. 
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In this season when the finest virtue 


of colors, in nature, is their instability... 


copy” q Juilliard pays tribute, with this soft warm 
s, M. . brown, to the opposite virtue of synthe- 
dH. sized colors... their constancy. 
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1ents, 5 Just as fashion-wise women know they 
Vash- : will enjoy long-lasting satisfaction from 
n on 4 Juilliard-labelled garments ...so does 
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f Juilliard, along with many other firms 
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. 3 that are “fashion-first”, expect perma- 
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ooks, nence in its Sandoz-dyed colors. 
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ik soft and graceful woolen, Sandoz recom- 
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_—— q ae ¥ fastness to light and a favorite of dyers 
| be- 4 Es and finishers for level-dyeing properties. 
ded. ; 1 
pat- For any chrome, acid or direct dyes 
. or auxiliary chemicals... and for both 
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all ; ee ration and light, that formerly required more 
sup- é expensive vat dyeing. Write for booklet on 
‘ifth CUPROFIX, already adopted by dozens of mills 
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leas: SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Laurel Diotrene T — excellent 
penetrant and softener. Recommended 
as a wetting agent . . . may be used 
in finishing bath as softener. 


Superterge L — efficient 
penetrant and dispersant. Stable in 
lime or acids. Satisfactory in hard 
water. May be used for scouring 
cotton goods and as aid in level 
dyeing all types of colors. Has 
outstanding absorbent and 
rewetting qualities. 


Supergel RS — good scour used 
alone or in combination with 
alkalies. Fine dispersant, fast 
penetrant as well. 
Recommended for 
scouring cotton and 
synthetic fibers. 


The speedy action of Laurel’s new V 
synthetic penetrants and detergents has |) LAUREL SOAP ssiuaiiieci 
won the approval of leading textile Vv MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. \ trial order of 


these versatile 


processors...their unusual penetrating ) Vy Laurel Synthetic 
and scouring qualities produce Win. Kl. Beriolels Fons VV Detergents. 


efficient. results even in hard water. 
Laurel Hydrosol « Laurel Hosiery Finishes Laurel Textile Oils 


WAREHOUSES: 
Paterson, N. J., Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| 2601 E. TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


PERMANENT AGELESS DURABLE FOR REWETTING IN PRODUCING 


“Duro-Tex” Stainless Batch Cans “SANFORIZED* FABRICS 
, ZT 


AQUAKAL 74 


Height In. All-Welded ommamme is quick and effective 


18 $27.00 assures a better hand for your yarns and fabrics 


: 33.00 Aquakal 74 is the rapid penetrant and 


24 ‘ leveling agent that tops the list—by Draves 
24 Test and on your machines. Use it wherever 
24 fast, even wetting and penetration are 


= : necessary. 
SPECIFICATIONS: Type 304 Stainless Steel, heavy gauge and polished, Hydroxy Hand Cream — for the operators 


all-welded and blended on the inside with inside bottom corner rounded. Hy H 
Aluminized handles and steel rings around top edge and bottom edge. handling nylon, to keep their hands smooth. 
Top edge curled and wired. Bottom ring tackwelded to can. 


Seamless Stainless Steel Dyehouse Ware. Ask for Price List. KALI MANUFACTU RING CO. 


READING SCIENTIFIC COMPANY Manufacturing Chemists 
13th & Pike Streets Reading, Penns. 427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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STAR PERFORMER 


The Van Vlaanderen C.T. Jig in one short year has developed into the star 


performer of many dye houses. 


New compact and silent worm type main drive 
operating in oil. 

Multiple disk friction clutches (dry type) elim- 
inate drag entirely. 

Multiple roller chain drives completely housed 
and running in oil reduce maintenance and 
assure clean operation. 

Entire drive system controlled by shifter lever 


operated from either end. 


Heavy vibration free cast iron frames and sepa- 


\ 


rators, 


oA uVe 


Here’s why it’s in the limelight. 


* 


* 
* 


Stainless steel tank with new overflow arranged 
sideways. 


Oscillating expander unit with stainless steel 


curved bars and immersion rolls mounted on 


special stainless steel roller bearings. 


Rubber covered jig rolls mounted on anti-friction 
bearings. 
tension indi- 


New malleable iron brakes with 


cator permit quick and accurate control. 


You are invited to 


\ see this machine. 











The name that means 


leadership in 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


“Always Reliable” 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
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Santome 
Santome 
Santome 
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Step up scouring efficiency 
with synergistic action of 


“@\ N"  — SANTOMERSE N° 1 


and Monsanto 
Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 


Santomerse No: 1 and Monsanto Tetra Sodium 
Pyrophosphate are a team that gives the Textile 
Industry a bonus in detergency through synergistic 
action. Working together, the two chemicals deliver 
detergency higher than the average of the two 
SYNTHETIC used separately . . . higher than the detergency 
FIBERS ie: of either. 


Because of their synergistic action, Santomerse 
No. 1 and Monsanto TSPP are widely used in 
textile operations such as scouring after dyeing, 
kier boiling of raw stock and piece goods, scouring 
and removal of enzymes, scouring of cotton and 
synthetic-fiber hosiery, scouring after continuous 
dyeing, in most scouring after printing and in 
some wool scouring. 


Santomerse No. 1, used alone many places in 
textile mills, is economical because of its low price 
and because such small amounts are required. 
Using Monsanto TSPP with Santomerse No. 1 
reduces costs still further. 


Why not investigate Santomerse No. 1 and 
Monsanto TSPP with an eye to making your 
operations more efficient? For information on these 
or other Monsanto detergents, penetrants and 
wetting agents, contact the nearest Monsanto 
Sales Office or write MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1779-K 

South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


MON 
SANTO DETERGENTS, MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PENETRANTS, WETTING AGENTS Phosphate Division 
Anionic Nonionic 1779-K South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Santomerse*No. 1 Sterox* SE Mons NTO Please send further information on: Synergistic action; 
A ... Santomerse for use in. . . : 
Sterox SK ava 


Santomerse S 
Sterox for use in.. 


Santomerse 30X Sterox No. 5 OTTTITRRTEC pos Ree ieee 
HHEMICALS~ PLASTICS 

Santomerse No. 3 Sterox No. 6 ” 

Sterox CD 

(Non-foaming 


Company 


Santomerse No. 3 Paste Street 


Santomerse D detergent) | City. ree Zone... . State 
‘ko SPaof SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH, SERVES MANKIND 
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Branches: 
PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO 
GLOVERSVILLE @ MONTREAL 


IT'S WHAT IS IN THE DRUM THAT 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


BETTER UNIONS 


OF MONOFILAMENT AND 
MULTIFILAMENT NYLON 


NYLSPERSE 


COMPLETELY NON-IONIC 


Will not break or separate 
in acid, alkali or hardwater 


SEND FOR Export Agents 


’ 


Manufacturers of 


Nyestuffs & CKessieal Specialties 


COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


3240 GRACE AVENUE, BRONX ®© NEW YORK 67 


eg Ore than forty 


7 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of Chemica] 
Specialties, Dyestuffs and 
Dyewoods for the Textile 
and Allied Trades. 


COLOR MATCHING 


PHOTOVOLT Photoelectric 
REFLECTION METER 


A truly practical precision instrument for color matching and 
for ‘specifying color by tristimulus values, also for fading and 


SAMPLES HOWARDG. GODFREY 5 
. RICHMOND AND CO., INC detergency tests . . . for production control and laboratory work. 


INFORMATION AMG} TRIS OV VMN TIPE 456 Fourth Ave Portable, sturdy, simple to operate 


° N. Y. 16, N.Y Write for Bulletin #605 to 


So. Office 617 CHEMICAL 


Johnston Bldg, Coble Addees PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


Charlotte, N. C. C 0 M Pp A N Y Godfreyarn 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE * INC PHILADELPHIA 25. PA Also: Colorimeters, Fluorescence Meters, pH Meters 


AMERICAN 


Branch | 


\ over 
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SYN-O-TOL CR is a combination nonionic-anionic detergent, 
wetting agent and penetrant that combines the advantages of 
high concentration with ease of handling. It is highly effective 
in removing sizing material, oil, dirt, etc. It is excellent for use 
after enzyme desizing...a perfect preparation for dyeing. 
When used in boil-off, it insures maximum whiteness of fabric, 
freedom from impurities and high absorbency. It makes an ideal 
“soaping”’ agent for washing prints . . . will not cause bleeding 
. .. will not leave goods harsh or wiry. 


SYN-O-TOL CR contains less than 5°; of moisture. Its viscous 
“soapy” stock solutions at approximately 20°; concentra- 
tion, are a big factor in the reduction of waste. 


Cut your detergent costs with SYN-O-TOL CR—Prepare 
20% active material by mixing with water in your own plant. 


Write for technical data today! 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


RAY ONS-— Scours outsizing ma- 


terial, oil, dirt, etc. 


COTTONS-—Insures maximum 
whiteness of fibre, freedom from im- 
purities, high absorbency when used 
in kier or open boil. 


DYEING—A perfect prepa- 


ration for dyeing all fibres. 


PRINTS—Efficient ‘soaping” 
agent for washing prints. Excellent 
suspending power. Removes print- 
ing vehicle . . . leaves grounds white 

. eliminates bleeding of design. 


WOOL-—Possesses all the useful 
properties of soap without its dis- 
advantages. Ideal for raw grease 
wool, yarns and piece goods. 


DREW 


PRODUCTS 


15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO » BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + GREENVILLE, S.C. » MONTREAL, CANADA + AJAX, CANADA + RIO De JANEIRO, BRAZIL + BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
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BLACKS... 
+ ACID + DIRECT - 
* ACETATE » FORMALDEHYDE - 


Consult your local dyestuff distributors for information and samples. Shipments can be 
made from their convenient stocks or from our Baltimore and Paterson warehouses. 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
Office and Factory Paterson Office 
vm 2731 Boston Street, Baltimore 24, Md. , 50 East 13th Street, Cotorson, 0. 3 


YY) 


VANCIDE ol 


FOR WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS 


Does your process include wet storage over weekend? 


@ VANCIDE 51 should eliminate costly extra drying and 


rewetting operations. 


@ VANCIDE 51 prevents bacterial decomposition during 


the weekend period.—Or longer. 


230 Park Ave. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. New York 17, New York 
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VULCANO 
providing 
DURABLE, 
SLIP-RESISTANT 


a L | / 
/ Samples and technical information mailed promptly on request. 
ALCo * VUL is @ registered trademark 
|PRoDucTs | 


: N SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION wien company inc. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


X 


a Typical Analysis of BARIUM’S 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


Other Na.O (not oxidizable) ....-.+.-. . 


Manufactured in Large Tonnage by.. . 


Barium Repuction Corporation 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Keep Production 


Costs o 








Bleach with 
SOLVAY 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


Yes, SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE gives uniform, 
dependable results at less cost! That’s why many 
leading textile firms have been using this quality 
bleaching agent for years. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF SOLVAY TECHNICAL 
BULLETIN No. 7—"‘LIQUID CHLORINE” 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago © Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detroit * Houston ¢ New Orleans © New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © St.Louis © Syracuse 


Seda Ash . Caustic Soda Caustic Potash Calcium Chioride 
Chlorine . Potassium Carbonate . Sodium Bicarbonate ~. Nytron 
Specialty Cleansers Sodium Nitrite Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Para-dichlorobenzene ~- Ortho-dichlorobenzene -. Monoch!orobenzene 
Methanol - Ammonium Chloride . Formaldehyde 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


5 Ib. samples available to commercial users. 


For further information write to Tennessee 


Corporation, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


TENNESSEE go mca” CORPORATION 


601.GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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AWhiteEnamél 
That Stays White 


IN BLEACHERIES 
aD AND DYE HOUSES 
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White Enamel will 


Prufcoat BX either the 
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Reliability 


7 presence y : There are two important ways in which “Virginia” 
Sodium Hydrosulphite can help produce round- 
the-clock results in the dye house: 


d a Al e High-strength uniformity from drum to drun 
unaffec : ’ 


te b 
strongest caustics 
and bleaches 


e Stability in the bath, which aids sustained 
reducing power 

Many years of intensive study have been invested 
in the production of this 
stable, crystalline prod- 
uct that flows freely, dis- 
solves quickly—that 
holds its strength in stor- 
age and gives a good re- 
duotion in the dye bath. 

Write for a sample of 
“Virginia” Hydro to- 
day. We'll includea fold- 
er describing the prop- 
erties and uses of this 
chemical. VIRGINIA 
SMELTING COMPANY, 
West Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Write today for fully descriptive 
catalog about Prufcoat BX White 
Enamel — The Liquid Plastic that 
STOPS CORROSION and STAYS 
WHITE. Address: Prufcoat Labora- 
tories, Inc., 63 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge 42, Massachusetts. 





SODIUM 

HYDROSULPHITE 

A POWERFUL REDUCING AGENT 
For 









Dyeing, Bleaching, Stripping 
and Chemical Reductions 





sli, ne YORK 


Se eet sf 


STAYS= SWHITE: BOSTON 
4, dj \v DETROIT 
WGN (M' CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA 
ATLANTA —— 









Proof against Acids, Alkalies, Oil, Water 
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CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: For 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendents 
and others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men, Attractive positions paying splendid salaries open 
for capable men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc.. 294 
Washington St.. Boston, Mass. Over 50 years in business. 





WANTED: Plant chemist required for dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant located in the South. Must be fully qualified 
to handle laboratory and operating problems on dyeing 
and finishing of synthetic woven fabrics, ineluding nylon. 
acetate, viscose, and blends. Must have a thorough knowl- 


edge of shade matching on hecks, jigs and continuous 
dveing. Write Box No. 909. 





WANTED: SOUTHERN DYESTUFF MANUFAC- 
TURER WANTS YOUNG TEXTILE CHEMIST 
WITH THREE TO FIVE YEARS’ PRACTICAI. 
EXPERIENCE IN DYEING, PRINTING AND FIN- 
ISHING FOR WORK IN SALES-SERVICE AND 
NEW DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY. WRITE. 
GIVING FULL INFORMATION AS TO FORMAL 
EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE, MARITAI. AND 
MILITARY STATUS. Write Box No. 932. 


POSITION WANTED: Chemist-Chemical Engineer. 
Fifteen years experience all phases textile processing. 
Scouring, desizing, bleaching, dyeing, finishing. Resin 
emulsion research, manufacture and application. Labora- 
tory organization and direction. Purchasing, technical ser- 
vice. Six years chemical process engineering, synthetic 
detergent manufacture. Textile consultant. Two years 
teaching college chemistry, State University, evenings. De- 
sires position as technical director or director of technical 


service. Northeast preferred. Write Box No. 941. 





WANTED: Partner in dyestuff manufacturing plant 
wanted. Small plant operating consistently in the black. 
College man preferred. Some experience in selling dye- 
stuffs essential. Investment of $25,000 required for sub- 
stantial interest. Write Box No. 943. 





WOOLEN DYER—WANTED: Must be thoroughly 
experienced on piece dyeing and stock dyeing. Midwest 
location. State qualifications, past experience and _ salary 
expected. Write Box No. 944. 





POSITION WANTED—Woo0l technologist and textile 
chemist over twenty years experience, desires connection 
in technical service or sales of dyes, finishing materials 
and specialties. Write Box No. 945. 


TEXTILE SALESMAN: Well established organization 
desires salesman with at least five years’ experience in 
cotton and synthetic slashing and finishing. College gradu- 
ate desirable but not essential. Location in Canada. Please 


XL 
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° CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS: 





give details of education, experience and salary desired 
Write Box No. 926. 





CHEMIST: For laboratory and plant work in cotton 
dyeing and finishing plant. Southern New Jersey. Please 
give full details as to experience and salary requirements 


Write Box No. 935. 





POSITION WANTED: Experienced hosiery dyer de 
sires position. Sober, dependable. Further information 
upon request. Write Box No. 939. 








POSITION WANTED—Experienced producer of tex 
tile chemical specialties, including the latest developments, 
such as brightening dyeing assistants, gas fading inhibitors 
substantive to acetates, protein-fatty acid and fatty acid- 
amine condensations, two liquid semidurable water repel 
lents, etc. Address Chemical Engineer, Box 124 North 
Bergen, N. J. 





POSITION WANTED: Textile colorist with over 10 
vears diversified experience as laboratory technician, de- 
sires position with a progressive dyestuff concern. Well 
versed in the use of all types of dyestuffs. Write Box 
No. 946. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist graduate (32) 
with practical training and five years technical sales ex- 
perience, also good following in the N. Y. metropolitan 
area seeks to represent established manufacturer of tex- 
tile chemicals. Write Box No. 947. 


POSITION WANTED: TEXTILE RESEARCHER 
AND DEVELOPER. M.A, Age 35. International ex- 
perience in textile industry, printing, dyeing and diverse 
types of finishing. Write Box No. 948. 


POSITION WANTED: 15 years Textile lab. (present 
employer). Plant control, soaps, oils, stripping com- 
pounds. Dye standardizing, shade matching. Mill demon- 
stration in dyeing. Broad general experience and know- 
how. Want second-hand or lab. job in woolen mill. Mar- 
ried—family. Min. salary—$60.00. Write Box No. 949. 


WANTED: Chemical Salesmen—positions for recent or 
fall college graduates in chemistry or chemical engineer- 


ing, for sales of fatty acids and derivatives. Textile chem- 
istry or business administration courses desirable. Pro- 
vide resume of qualifications and experience. Write Box 
No. 950: 


CHEMIST :—Large Eastern Dyestuff Manufacturer re 
quires a dyestuff chemist or colorist in factory for stand- 
ardizing and application laboratory. Salary attractive. Giv: 
full particulars on background in first letter. Write Box 
No. 951. 
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DESIZING 
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@® Classified Advertisements @ 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 


per insertion. 





POSITION WANTED: CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
CHEMIST, Master’s degree. 33 years of age, 13 years’ 
diversified experience in research, development, production 
supervision, sales engineering, technical service. Textile 
machinery, chemical specialties, detergents. Duties have 
required extensive customer contact, familiarity with over- 
all mill operations. Desires change to challenging position 
requiring sound background and proven ability. Write 
30x No. 952. 


WANTED: Salesman textile chemical specialties. Re- 
putable manufacturer specializing in brightening dyeing 
assistants, gas fading inhibitors substantive to acetates, 
etc., desires services of experienced salesman. To the right 
man we offer drawing account plus profit sharing arrange- 
ment. Write Box No. 953. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED! 
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Coe 
a brand hew stripping 
and bleaching agent 
combining HIGH EFFICIENCY 
with MINIMUM LOSS of 
TENSILE STRENGTH 








A white, semi-crystalline product that is concentrated yet stable, 
easily stored and handled and closely buffered to a pH of about 5.5 


| Submit CLORPAK to actual 
| tests in your own laboratory. 


TEST 
| See for yourself why trial users 


THIS ; are re-ordering this product 


| in quantity after exhaustive 


PRODUCT tests which indicated that 


CLORPAK... 
at OUF . acts instantly 
EXPENSE « is effective in low 


concentrations 
is non-foxic 


produces a minimum 
~ loss in fensile strength. 


A request on your company letter- 
| head will bring a free sample and 
. literature promptly. 


THE 


CLORPAK 


CORPORATION 


Textile Division 


P. O. Box 7812 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANTHOMINE added to 
dye bath assures uni- 
form and solid shades 
when dyeing TIPPY and 
BLENDED WOOLS. 


ANTHOMINE increases 
the affinity of wool fibres 
for dyestuffs in ALL wool 
dyeing operations. 


This results in LEVEL 
SHADES when dyeing 
STOCK, YARN or PIECE 
GOOPS. 





In addition to EVEN 
DYEING, the use of 
ANTHOMINE means: 
Brighter, fuller shades, 
greater color yield 
Quicker, better exhaus- 
tion of the dyebath 
Softer, more pleasing 
“hand” 

Reduced processing time 





Send for Technical Service Bulletin #203-100.2 
complete information, including how to use 
ANTHOMINE for Top Dyeing—Pressure or 
Package Dyeing—Leveling Unevenly Dyed Yarn 
or Shady Pieces—Dyeing Metallized Colors, etc. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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POLYMER ANNOUNCES 


THREE NEW POLYVINYL ACETATE 
COPOLYMER RESIN EMULSIONS 


POLYCO 369 


the first commercially available 
high viscosity polyvinyl acetate 
emulsion manufactured by con- 
trolling polymerization conditions 
and not by addition of thickening 
agents which lower water resist- 
ance. Viscosity 25,000 to 30,000 cps. 


POLYCO 1040-14B 


for the adhesive industry. Has ex- 
cellent particle size, fair water re- 
sistance, good mechanical stability 
and dries to a clear film. This resin 
emulsion is also used by the man- 
ufacturers of textile finishes and 
paper coatings. 


POLYCO 953-7A 


for the textile finishing industry is 
unmatched for its wash resistant 
and stiffening properties. This new 
resin is a versatile tool in com- 
pounding textile finishes to give 
superior performance. Compatible 
with most softeners. 





Outstanding sales and perform- 
ance features are built into 
products made with Polyco Resin 
Emulsions and Solutions. We may 
be able to help you improve your 
product performance. Our facilities 
are at your disposal. 


* AMERICAN - 


POLYMER CORPORATION 


General Offices: 


103 Foster Street, Peabody, Massachusetts 
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— With AMBERTEX M, National's liquid starch concentrate! You simply 


blend this ready-to-use thickener “4 __ with chemicals « ) 
e | 


and water (-“~ 


And in 30 minutes your paste is ready! In fact, it's so simple you no 
longer need cooking apparatus — cooling coils — storage tanks — steam 
— or 4 to 5 hours preparation time! 


AMBERTEX pastes are pre-controlled for viscosity and stability. They 
deliver higher color yields. Especially effective with Rapidogen, Vat, and 
Acetate colors — also for white discharge. Smooth, uniform blotches. 
Soft pliable films that protect delicate fabrics — rinse out in a jiffy! 


Vat Paste Preparation is 


hilds 








ay! 









Address: 270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 16; 3641 So. 
Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGO 32; 735 Battery St., SAN 
FRANCISCO 11, and other principal cities. In CANADA: 
National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., TORONTO and MONT- 
REAL. In ENGLAND: National Adhesives Ltd., SLOUGH. 
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STARCH PRODUCTS 


We'd like to test these NATIONAL Textile Specialties and Starches: 


|] Please send test samples FLOCK ADHESIVE 970 for chenille 
(_] Have a representative call printing 

s FARILON for Rapidogen printing and 
_| AMBERTEX M (described above) backfilling 





(_] SPUNJEL for spun rayon sizing 
(_] FLOTEX to replace natural printing gums 
TABLE ADHESIVE for screen printing 


CLEARFILM for bright, lustrous finishes on 
cotton and rayons 


VAT THICKENER 36 for rayon and cotton 


| 
LJ 


Se El - 


City 
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At Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company, 
they depend on Butterworth 2-Roll 
Embossing Calenders to put the “‘sell’’ in 
“Everglaze”’ dress goods. 


The famous Bancroft ‘Everglaze’’ pat- 
terns are applied to resin-treated cloth 
under their patents (which they also 
license to other finishers) as it passes be- 
tween the top steel engraved roll and a 
bottom roll of special felt paper. The 
machine is designed for a maximum pres- 
sure of 18 tons. Top roll is gas-heated to 
380° to 400°F. Speeds vary from 10 to 16 


@ Butterworth 2-Roll Embossing Calender at Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Cloth is 3-yard 96/100 count. Cloth 
instrument has selector control for making 
ment shown includes platform used for t 
cooling the ends of felt paper roll. 


Wind-up showing how cloth is taken over cooling roll after embossing. 


width is 35 inches. Recording 
ressure chart. Optional equi 
ading-up and air duct for 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF 


yards per minute depending on the 
amount of moisture in the goods. Lubrica- 
tion is by forced oil system with oil tem- 
perature controls. 


For full details on the Butterworth 2-Roll 
Embossing Calender, write or call us 
today. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Bethayres, Pa.—40 Fountain St., Providence, R.I. 
1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


BUTTERWORTH 


REPORTER 
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STARTONE — Paste detergent for cotton, rayons 
and acetates. 


STARPOL — Modified Gel Detergent for cottons, 
rayons and acetates. 


STARSOL — Modified Paste Detergent for cot- 
tons, rayons and acetates. 


VINTERGE 113 — Wetting and Rewetting Agent; 
Dyeing Assistant; Wool Scouring 

compound. 

VINTERGE 103 — Outstanding Dyeing Assistant 
and Levelling Agent. 

GELON — Detergent for wool, rayons and cottons. 
POLYMOL F & NF — Detergent for all fibers; 
Dyeing Assistant; Wetting Agent. 

UNFAID — Substantive antifume for acetates 
applied in dye box. 

ANTIFUME O — Padding liquid for protection 
of acetates against atmospheric gases. 


DURABLE RESIN FINISH — Durable stiff finish 
on fabrics. 


MONSOL WAX — Softening and finishing fabrics. 
STIFFENING GUM — Water soluble gum for 
stiffening soft fabrics. 

S. W. FINISH — Water soluble gum for weight- 
ing fabrics. 


NON-PIGMENTED DULLER — Delustrant for 
rayons and acetate with permanent 
dulling effect. 


CATIONIC LIGHT DULLER — Delustrant com- 
bined with cationic softener for rayons. 

DARK DULLER — Duller for dark shades of 
rayons. 


LIGHT DULLER — Delustrant for white and pastel 
shades of rayon. 


DEVELOPER H — Developer for black azo dyes 
on acetate. 


DEVELOPER H CONC. — Same as Developer H 
but more highly concentrated. 

SOLVENE — Pasting dyestuffs; levelling dyeings; 
alkaline penetrating agent; printing assistant. 


FLAMEPROOFING LIQUID — Flameproofs cot- 
tons, rayons and other fabrics. 


VINSEROL — Mercerizing Assistant which secures 
a uniform wetting of mercerizing lyes. 


UNRUST — Infallible and harmless rust stain 
remover. 


SS SSS 
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JERSEY MANUFACTURING, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists + 65 EAST 23rd STREET * PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 





mt Tt CIRCE eo eS ec, 
she ENV, if 


nd 


cotton, linen, silk, 


rd-to-please when 


For pleasing the ha 


indigo on wool, vat colors on 
and rayon —in general stripping work on cotton 


and rayon — your best bet is Vatrolite. 


VATROLITE DOES NOT DUST . . . Granular 


character — it’s easy to handle. 


DOES NOT LOSE STRENGTH .. . Kept dry, it 


retains full power over longer periods . 


' DECOMPOSES SLOWLY IN DYEBATH ... 


Regular, even results. 


UNIFORM ... . Strict manufacturing control for 
top performance. 


Remember these two important points! 
Vatrolite is a better reducing agent. It’s made 
only by Royce. 


PROV CEICHEMICAUCD mma 12 


% 
CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY nich 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* + PAROLITE* » DISCOLITE* © DRYTEX* *Reg. U.S. Pat. 
FABRITEX* « Gumouires © CASTROLITE* * VELVORAY* © ZIPOLITE* 








